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MEMOIR OF DANIEL WATERLAND, D. D. 
{ From the Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine and Review for November 1808.] 


Tars learned and pious writer was born at Wailesby, three 
miles from Market Raisin, in the county of Lincoln. He receiv- 
ed his school education at Lincoln, and his academical at Mag- 
dalen College, in Cambridge, where he had Mr. Samuel Bar- 
ker, a person of considerable worth and abilities, for his tutor. 
Mr. Waterland first obtained a scholarship, and next a fellow- 
ship in his college, in which also he became an eminent tutor, 
and a distinguished ornament. In his capacity of tutor, he drew 
up a masterly tract, intituled “* Advice to a Young Student, 
with a Method of Study for the four first years.” This pam- 
phlet, though anonymous, was so well received by the public, as 
to go through several editions in a few years. 

In 1713 he was appointed master of his college, on which 
occasion he took his degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divie 
nity, at the commencement. His first question was “* whether 
Arian Subscription was lawful?” A ,uestion worthy of him who 
had the integrity to abhor, with a generous scorn, all prevarica- 
tion, and the capacity to see through those evasive arts by which 
some endeavoured to palliate their disingenuity. When Dr. 
James, the divinity professor, attempted to answer his thesis, 
and to embarrass the question with the dexterity of a person 
long practised in all the arts of a subtle disputant, our divine im- 
mediately replied in an extempore discourse of above half an 
hour in length, with such an easy flow of proper and significant 
words, and such an undisturbed presence of mind, as if he had 
teen reading what he afterwards printed, “ The Case of the 
Arian Subscription considered, and the Supplement to it:” he 
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unravelled the professor’s fallacies, reinforced his Own reason 
ings, and showed himself so perfect a master of the language, 
the subject, and himself, that all present agreed no one ever ap- 
peared to greater advantage. There were several members of 
the University of Oxford there, who mentioned, with pleasure, 
the great applauses he received, and the uncommon satisfaction 
which he gave. He was happy in a first opponent, one cf the 
brightest ornaments of the Church, Dr. Sherlock, afterwards 
Bishop of London, who gave full play to his abilities on this oc- 
casion, and called forth all that strength of reason of which he 
was so great a master. 

About this time he was presented to the rectory of Ellmgham, 
in Norfolk, and soon after was appointed chaplain i in ordinary to 
George I. In 1716 he published a thanksgiving Sermon for 
the suppression of the rebellion: but his masterly performance 
was “ A Vindication of Christ’s Divinity,” which was printed 
in one volume octavo in 1719, the same year that Dr. Clarke 
published a second edition of his “ Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity.” 

The unanswerable performance of Dr. Waterland against the 
Arian hypothesis, occasioned his being appointed, by Dr. Ro- 
binson, Bishop of London, to preach the first set of Lectures 
founded by lady Moyer ; the object of which was, to defend the 
fundamental articles of the Christian faith ; which were then at- 
tacked by men of great name, who obtained but too much en- 
couragement from those in power. Accordingly Dr. Water- 
land delivered eight Sermons in St. Paul’s cathedral, in defence 
of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, which were printed 
in 1720, with along preface, in answer to two pamphlets written 
against his Vindication. 

These works brought the author into a controversy with Dr. 
Clarke, and others on the Arian,side, in which the for- 
mer appeared to great advantage, as is admitted even by Dr. 
Clarke’s biographer and admirer Bishop Hoadley, who is con- 
strained to say of the Orthodox Vindicator, that ‘‘ he was very 
skilful in the management of a debate, and very learned, and 
well versed in the writings of the ancient fathers.” This ac- 
knowledgment is cool enough ; but every candid reader of the 
productions on both sides, will see that there was much more in 
Dr. Waterland than what the friend of his antagonist allows him. 
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His “skill in debate” was in fact a keen and powerful judgment, 
which saw through the whole point at issue, and thoroughly 
weighed all the arguments adduced against the Catholic faith. 
To his great learning and intimacy with the writings of the an- 
cient fathers, should have been added a faithful exhibition of 
their testimonies, and what is of superior importance in such a 
concern, a familiar acquaintance with ecclesiastical history, and 
a deep knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

In 1721 Dr. Waterland published his famous tract, intituled 
“The Case of the Arian Subscription considered, and the several 
pleas and excuses for it particularly examined and confuted.” 

This pamphlet occasioned no small stir among the Arian par- 
ty, especially those who were already in possession of good pre- 
ferments, or who were looking eagerly for more. Dr. Sykes, 
who was at least as much an Arian as Dr. Clarke, published, but 
anonymously, a tract, intituled “* The Case of Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles considered ;” in which he laboured to 
vindicate the conduct of himself and those of his party, on the 
ground that the articles of our Church, so far as concerns the 
doctrine of the Trinity, are general, indefinite and indeterminate ; 
and that there is no impropriety or absurdity in our using what 
we may wish to see corrected. : 

This miserable apology for the worst of all fraud and chica- 
nery, called Dr. Waterland again into the field, and he accord- 
ingly determined this controversy on the side of truth and con- 
sistency, in “‘a Supplement to the Case of Arian Subscription 
considered.” 8vo. 1722. 

The same year he published “ A Second Vindication of 
Christ’s Divinity; a “ Sermon on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity ;” and a “ Thanksgiving Sermon preached before the 
Lord Mayor.” 

In the preceding year he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, to the rectory of St. Austin and St. Faith, in 
London; and by Archbishop Dawes, to the chancellorship of the 
church of York. In 1724 he published his “ Critical History 
of the Athanasian Creed ;” of which there have been two edi- 
tions ; a “ Farther Vin Jication of Christ’s Divinity,” in answer 
to the Observations on the second defence of some Queries ; 
‘“* Remarks on Dr. Clarke’s Exposition of the Catechism ;” “A 
Defence of the Bishop of St. David’s in answer to Jonathan 
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Jones ;” and “ The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Chri- 
stian Sacraments.” To this valuable tract he added a Supple- 
ment in 1730. 

In 1727 Dr. Waterland was collated by Bishop Gibson to the 
archdeaconry of Middlesex, and about the same time he obtain- 
ed a canonry in the church of Windsor, by the Chapter of which 
he was presented to the vicarage of Twickenham. On receiv- 
ing this preferment, he resigned the rectory of St. Austin, not 
being willing to hold two benefices at once with the cure of 
souls. 

When Tindal published his insidious attack upon Revelation, 
under the curious title of “ Christianity as old as the Creation,” 
Dr. Waterland: published, but without his name, “ Scripture 
Vindicated, in answer to Christianity as old as the Creation, 
part. the first.” Though this tract was anonymous, and could 
only be attributed to the real author by conjecture and report, it 
drew from the splenetic pen of Middleton a very impertinent 
“ Letter to Dr. Waterland, containing some Remarks on his 
Vindication of Scripture.” There was a great want of decency 
in this conduct, as there is also of good manners in the letter it- 
self, which is full of perversions of Scripture and of scurility 
against the vindicator. Dr. Waterland did not condescend -to 
repel this attack, but went on with his laudable work, which he 
completed in three parts ; and to the third edition he prefixed a 
general preface, giving an account of the literal, figurative, and 
mystical Interpretation of the Scripture. ; 

This lester of Middleton, however, was animadverted upon 
by Dr. Pearce, afterwards successively Bishop of Bangor and 
Rochester, in “ A Reply to the Letter to Dr. Waterland, setting 
forth the many Falshoods both in the Quotations and the Histo- 
rical Facts : by which the Letter-Writer endeavours to weaken 
the authority of Moses.” After pointing out the impropriety of 
publishing an anonymous address to Dr. Waterland, directly 
attributing to him what he had not publicly avowed, the author 
of the Reply makes this just observation: * But the Doctor’s 
character as a learned and rational advocate for Christianity, 
was to feel the weight of your wit and reading; he had done 
too much good not to receive ill at the hands of the favourers 
of infidelity.” This Reply soon reached a second edition, but 
twelve months elapsed before Middleton published “ A De- 

? 
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fence of his Letter,” in which he treats his adversary with 
sufficient contempt. Pearce quickly brought out “ A Reply to 
the Defence,” and Middleton rejoined, which closed the con- 
troversy. 

In 1731 Dr. Waterland printed the Charge delivered at his 
primary visitation ; and the year following appeared his elabo- 
rate treatise “‘ On the Importance of the Holy Trinity.” In 
1735 he published the substance of two Visitation Charges, 
in a “ Discourse on Fundamentals.” 

On the publication of Hoadley’s “ Plain Account of the 
Nature and end of the Lord’s Supper,” Dr. Waterland took 
occasion to oppose the erroneous principles of it, in “* A Charge 
on the Doctrinal Use of the Christian Sacraments ;” which 
was followed by “ A Review of the Doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist,” and two more Charges on the same important subject. 

This great man continued his exertions in the defence of 
truth, to the very last year of his life; for in 1740 he published 
that excellent “ Discourse on Regeneration,” which was the 
substance of two sermons preached at Windsor, and which has 
been lately reprinted in the first volume of that valuable collec- 
tion “ The Churchman’s Remembrancer.” The same vear Dr. 
Waterland printed “ A Charge on the Distinctions of Sacrifice,” 
and a preface to the Sermons of Mr. Blair, commissary of Vir- 
ginia. It may justly excite surprize that so bright an ornament 
of the Church of England, and so powerful a champion of Or- 
thodox Christianity, did not obtain from the crown any higher 
dignity than a canonry of Windsor. Perhaps it is to the very 
zeal which he displayed that this neglect is to be attributed ; 
since it is certain that many of those who openly maintained the 
errors which Dr. Waterland so successfully opposed, were, not- 
withstanding their principles, elevated to the first places in the 
Church ; and even Dr. Clarke himself is said to have had the 
offer of a Bishopric. From a letter of the excellent Bishop 
Benson to his good friend Bishop Berkeley, it appears that Dr. 
Waterland was mentioned as the successor to Bishop Harris in 
the see of Landaff, in 1738, but superior interest prevailed in 
favour of Dr. Mawson. 

This excellent divine died at Windsor in December, 1740, 
and his remains were interred in the collegiate Church at that 
place. 
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The character of Dr. Waterland, drawn by his friend and as- 
sistant Mr. Seed, in the funeral sermon preached at Twicken- 
ham, is so elegant, and does so much justice to the subject, that 
it could not with propriety be omitted in this memoir. 

** Nobody,” says he, “‘ was more capable of shining as an ori- 
ginal writer; and striking out new and unbeaten tracts of thought; 
for he had Mr. Locke’s clearness of reasoning, as well as the 
extensive reading of Bishop Stillingfleet. He had pushed his in- 
quiries so far into matters of a very high and elevated nature, 
that where his views stopped short, there was not merely the 
boundary of his understanding ; it was the boundary of human 
understanding, the point where knowledge ceases and ignorance 
commences. ~An elaborate attempt had been made to demon- 
strate the existence of God a priori, and that he is the substra- 
tum of space. And when the strong man, well armed with learn- 
ing and abilities, kept his new erected metaphysical building, his 
intellectual goods were at peace, just so long, till a stronger than 
he arose and stript him of his armour wherein he trusted.* He 
had thoroughly studied the doctrine of the Trinity long before 
he entered into the controversy. He sat down to the subject 
without any preconceived darling hypothesis of his own, advanc- 
ed in print, about the nature and attributes of God, which might 
tempt him to adjust the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity as well 
as he could, to it, by far-fetched criticisms and elaborate com- 
ments: he viewed it without any bias in the several lights of 
Scripture, reason and antiquity: he read, he weighed in the ba- 
lance whatever had been said against it as well as for it: he con- 
versed upon that subject with the ablest advocate that Arianism 
ever boasted, and corresponded with another considerable wri- 
ter on that side of the question. His determination was not owing 
to any sudden heat of fancy ; it wasthe mature result of thorough, 
honest, and unwearied examination ; during which, through too 
close an application, he greatly impaired his health, and laid the 
foundation of that ill habit of body, which at last occasioned his 
death. How he was, in a manner forced into the controversy 


* The substance of what he wrote on this subject was communicated to the 
public by Dr Law, master of Peterhouse, and afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, 
paruy in his notes on King’s Origin of Evil, and partly in his Enquiry into the 
Ideas of Space, &c. ‘To which is added a Dissertation on the Argument ¢ 
priori, by a learned hand, viz. Dr. Waterland. 
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by a person’s committing his Queries to the press without his 
consent or even knowledge, he has given the world an account 
in the preface of the first of those excellent tracts, as the late Earl 
of Nottingham justly styles them, which he wrote on that sub- 
ject.* Whereas his adversaries laid the main stress of their 
cause upon philosophical subtleties and objections ; particularly 
that there was no medium for the Catholics between Sabellian- 
ism and Tritheism; he disarmed them of their metaphysical 
artillery, turned it upon them, and made them seem willing to 
put the issue of their cause solely on the foot of scripture. And 
let me observe, with what an ill grace mere smatterers in know- 
ledge charge the doctrine of the Trinity with absurdities from 
the abstract nature and reason of the thing ; when three persons 
of distinguished abilitics (for with three he was at once engag- 
ed) were unable, though they did not want an hearty inclina- 
tion, to make good a charge of that nature. 

“ Arguments under his happy direction and management were 
arrows (of which his quiver was full) in the hands of a mighty 
man; they carried greater force with them, and made deeper 
impressions, than when they came from a person of the common 
size ; and therefore he was not ashamed when he spoke with his 
ablest adversary in set conferences.t| His head was an im- 
mense library, where the treasures of learning were ranged in 
such exact order, that whatever himself or his friends wanted, he 
could have immediate recourse to, without any embarrassment. 
A prodigious expanse of reading, without a confusion of ideas, 
is almost the peculiar characteristic of his writings. His works, 
particularly those upon our Saviour’s Divinity, and the import- 
ance of the doctrine of the Eucharist, into which he has digest- 
ed the learning of all preceding ages, will, we may venture to 
say, be transmitted to, and stand the examination of all succeed- 
ing ones. He has so thoroughly exhausted every subject that he 
wrote a set treatise upon, that it is impossible to hit upon any 
thing that is not in his writings, or to express that more clearly 


* See his answer to Mr. Whiston, p. 19, where he calls upon him, or any 
man else, to give a just answer to the excellent tracts written by Dr. Water- 
land in vindication of Christ’s Divinity. 

tT Some conferences were proposed and held between him and his learned 
antagonist, before a very great and illustrious person; but those conferences 
were dropt after the Doctor declared his full conviction of the truth and im- 
portance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and his resolutiog to maintain it. 
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which is there. Yet whatever expense of time or thought he 
might be at in laying in materials, it did not cost him much pains 
to commit them to writing. The largest volume* which he has 
published, wrote with great accuracy, he in two months finish- 
ed and sent to the press. Some writers who have made no in- 
considerable figure in the learned world, have been greatly in- 
debted for it to the valuable notices and observations with which 
he furnished them. But he was so disinterested, that provided 
the world was instructed, he was very indifferent who had the 
honour of doing it. He had so ample a fund of knowledge, that 
he could impart it liberally, without any danger of impoverish- 
ing himself, - 

“« Nor was controversy his only talent. His sermons, adapt- 
ed to the level of common capacities, yet instructive to the high- 
est, were composed with that plainness and simplicity, that per- 
sons of a slender share of sense might be vain enough to think 
themselves capable of writing as well: but men of judgment 
know that nothing is more difficult to write than such easy writ- 
ing as his was. Free from that obscure diligence which some- 
times embarrasses the writings of great scholars, he states each 
point of duty judiciously and accurately, explains it happily, 
and always goes to the bottom of his subject. This character 
may be given of his writings in general, that whatever beauties 
of style some few of his last compositions may want, they have 
all of them that recommend them, which is more valuable than 
all languages besides, the language of the heart. In his learned 
writings he asserted nothing but what he firmly believed, and 
in his plain familiar discourses he taught nothing but what he 
practised. He spoke and wrote with that undissembled freedom 
and openness which ever accompany an undesigning honesty, 
and a thorou::h conviction of the truth; which brings me second- 
ly, to give some account of his life and conversation. His head 
and heart were constantly at work upon points worthy of him ; 
and yet, if any company came in, he would be immediately free 
and disengaged, forget the hard student in the easy companion, 
listen to any innocent conversation without any seeming absence 
of thought, and join in it with vivacity. I mention it as an 
amazing instance of the liberty and extent of his mind, that a 


* The second Defence of his Queries. 
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person generally intent (too intent with regard to his health). upon 
great things, could at once, with a quick and sudden transition 
of thought, enter into the minute affairs and ordinary occurren- 
ces of life. But though he could bear a part in any innocent dis- 
course, he had an aversion to the reigning vices of conversation: 
he was very tender of men’s characters ; he guided his words, as 
well as regulated his actions, with discretion ; and at the same 
time that his sagacity enabled him to discover, his charity 
prompted him to cover and conceal a multitude of faults. The 
conversation in which he chiefly delighted, was with learned men 
who came to consult him ; in which, instead of fetching a wide 
compass round about a meaning, he entered at once into the 
heart of a question, with that quickness of apprehension and per- 
spicuity of expression, which were confessed parts of his cha- 
racter. He saw at one glance where the main stress of it lay, 
omitted no material difficulties, and dwelt upon none but what 
were such ; would not divert into by-points, but pared off all 
excrescence, and never lost sight of the main point till he dis- 
missed you thorougily satisfied about the question, and what 
was indeed unquestionable, his own great abilities; he struck 
light into perplexed and uncommon subjects, and placed even 
common ones ina clearer and more advantageous point of view. 
He had an excellent turn for business ; for his clearness of rea- 
soning was not confined to learned subjects ; it extended almost 
to all. He could talk and write upon things quite foreign to 
the common tract of his studies, with such penetration, that one 
would imagine the main bent of them had been applied that way. 
Some of his acquaintance are living witnesses of this, who have 
consulted him, and received satisfaction from him upon very in- 
tricate affairs, which had no connection with or relation to divi- 
nity. Yet his grand abilities were so endeared by his humanity, 
affability, and condescension, that none, I believe, ever wished 
them less, but those who were embarked in a way of thinking 
essentially opposite to his, 

“‘ His knowledge entirely filled, and therefore did not swell 
or puff up his mind. ‘The brightness of some people is, like 
that of lightning, an insufferable brightness: his shone upon 
you with healing in its wings, a gentle, serene, and unoflending 
lustre. For though at a distance you might admire and rever- 
ence the great man, yet upon a more intimate acquaintance, 
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vou could not help loving what you plainly saw, the good man; 
the man of cool wisdom and steady piety ; fixed in his princi- 
ples, but candid in his spirit. It is the interest of mere pre- 
tenders to knowledge and greatness, to affect a mysterious gra- 
vity, and to keep their inferiors at a distance: the idol is not to 
be seen unveiled, or in a full and open light by its votaries, lest 
they should discover its deformity. 

“ Dr. Waterland was always easy of access, his carriage free 
and familiar, his heart, and his countenance the index of his 
heart, was always open to you, without a shy.and reserved 
manner, without stateliness and solemnity ; cautious, but not 
artful; honest, but not unguarded; glad to communicate, 
though not ambitious to display his great knowledge. He 
was substantially good, without studying appearances. He 
hated all party as such, and would never have gone the lengths 
of any. He never made a sacrifice of true greatness, through 
an eager pursuit of what the world callsuch. The preferments 
which he had were bestowed upon him, without any applica- 
tion from himself, directly or indirectly. They were not the 
result of his solicitations, much less of base and unworthy com- 
pliances ; they were the voluntary tribute of great and good 
men, for his services to Christianity in general, and the Church 
of England in particular. Nor must it be forgotten, that he 
might have been advanced much higher, by the recommenda- 
tion and interest of that very excellent prelate, who, in the 
opinion of every true friend to the Church, deservedly filled 
the highest station in it. 

‘** He weighed a thing long, and considered it on every side, 
before he formed a resolution; but when once he had formed 
it, he was ever afterwards determined and unmoveable. He 
saw things truly, because he saw them coolly and dispassion- 
ately. He was not one of those narrow-spirited men, who 
confine all merit within their own pale: he thought candidly, 
and spoke advantageously of many who thought very differ- 
ently from him. When any virulent pamphlet was wrote (as 
scarce any person had more wrote) against him, it did not dis- 
content or ruffle his temper: he did not detest the author, as a 
malicious enemy; he pitied him, as an unhappy man. He had 
nothing violent in his nature ; he abhorred all thoughts of per- 
secution: cool and prudential measures entirely suited his 
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frame of mind. Those who entertain a different opinion of 
him were strangers to him. Controversy had not at all em- 
bittered, or set an edge upon his spirit. The meek and candid 
Christian was not lost in the disputer of this world. I never 
saw him in a different humour, no, not in his last illness; the 
same unaffected cheerfulness, the same evenness and sedate- 
ness, whih was his distinguishing character, from the first 
commencement of our acquaintance to the last. Whatever 
painful operations were thought necessary, he submitted to 
them without reluctance, and underwent them with patience 
and resignation. He was very amiable in a domestic light. 
Though he felt great uneasiness, he gave none but what arose 
from a fellow-feeling of his sufferings ; even then, humane and 
benevolent to all about him ; but especially to her, with whom 
he had lived in an uninterrupted harmony for twenty-one years, 
bringing forth valuable things out of the good treasures of his 
head and heart, communicative of any thing that was good, he 
would have engrossed nothing to himself but his sufferings, 
which yet he could not engross ; for every good-natured person 
that saw him, could not but suffer with a man, by whom and 
from whom they were sure to suffer nothing. 

‘‘ The same sound principles from which he never swerved, 
and of which he never expressed the least diffidence, which he 
had unanswerably defended in his health, supported and in- 
vigorated his spirits during his sickness: and he died a little 
before his entrance on the fifty-eighth year of his age, with the 
same composure with which he lived; and is now gone to offer 
up to God a whole life laid out, or rather worn out in his ser- 
vice. For he was like a light in the sanctuary, that wastes and 
consumes itself in shining out before men, that they may glo- 
rify their Father which is in heaven. Never weary with well 
doing, he knew not what it was to be idle ; the time never lay 
upon his hands, and therefore he was a stranger to the spleen, 
melancholy, and imaginary uneasinesses, which are often as 
vexatious as real ones: he was a remarkable instance, that hard 
study does not always sour a man’s temper, though idleness 
most certainly does, the parent of fretfulness, peevishness, and 
an acrimony of spirit. In health he was always easy, because 
never idle; always employed in, but never incumbered with 
business. He resolved cases of conscience, he removed doubis 
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and scruples: his assistance was often asked, and never, I bee 
lieve, refused, when any useful work was on foot. 

** What chiefly endeared him was, not that he had gained a 
complete victory over Arians and Socinians; it was, that he 
had gained (a much nobler conquest) a conquest over himself, 
For his reason seemed to have got the better as much over his 
passions in matters of practice, as it had over his imagination 
in matters of belief. 

“* I have now paid the debt of gratitude, which I owed to a 
great and good man of the clearest head I ever conversed 
with, and what is still more valuable, of an honest heart ; who 
never through weakness mistook, nor through fear deserted, 
nor through interest betrayed, the cause of religion. I shall 
always reckon it my greatest honour, that I am in a particular 
manner obliged to him, to whom the Christian world in gene- 
ral is obliged for his excellent works ; whom I reverenced as a 
father, to whom I had recourse as my guide, and who received 
me always with that genuine flow of good nature, and openness 
of soul, which distinguishes the friend. 

“ It is a melancholy reflection, that whoever dares vigorously 
assert and steadfastly adhere to the doctrine of the Church of 
England, must expect to be branded with opprobrious terms, 
and decried as a bigot. It will be of little avail to him, that 
his abilities are uncommon ; his notions must be so too, to re- 
commend them to the vogue of the age. As if some men 
were not as liable to a fond attachment (or, what is the same 
thing, bigotry) to their own singular notions, sometimes the re- 
sult of pride and vanity, as others are to the received funda- 
mental doctrines of a Protestant Church, which have stood the 
test of ages, ever attacked, and ever triumphant. Our own 
particular darling tenets, by which we stand distinguished from 
the bulk of Christians, we look upon as our private enclosures, 
our private walks, in which we have a property exclusive of 
ethers, and which we take care to cultivate, beautify, and fence 
in against all invaders: the received notions, however important, 
we are more indifferent to, as the common field or public walks, 
which lie open to every body. At such a juncture, it cannot 
be improper, however unfashionable it may be, to bear my tes- 
timonv to the merit of a man who dared to think deeply and 
thoroughly for himself; though he did not think by himself, 
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And give me leave to conclude his character, by observing, 
that a)man must have had an exceeding good, or an exceeding 
bad head and heart, who could converse oft and long with him, 
without becoming wiser as to the former, and better as to the 
latter. 

‘“¢ He is now far above, as indeed he was in his life, the reach 
of the inveterate malice of little writers ; and he needs not our 
praises ; he has received that praise which is infinitely more 
valuable than the united commendations of all created beings, 
the invaluable praise of his great Creator: ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
It is not in our power to defend Christianity as he did, by un- 
answerable writings ; but it is in our power, and should be in 
our inclination, to adorn it as he did, likewise by our lives and 
conversation.” 

In 1742 were published, two volumes of Practical Sermons, 
by Dr. Waterland, and it is to be regretted, that a complete 
uniform edition of his entire Works, with a Memoir and Por- 
trait of the learned and pious writer, has never yet appeared. 











RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS. 


(Continued from p. 96.) 
No. XXVI. 
THE NATURE OF CHARITY. 


i Cor. xii. 1.— Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not cuarity, Jam become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 

and have not charity, I am nothing, And though I bestow 

all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.— 

Cuarity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 

gharity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; dath not behave 





ten 
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itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, ts not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejotceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 


MEDITATION, 


By this I learn that the possession of the excellent virtue of 
Cuarity doth not depend on this world’s goods, nor yet on 
talent or learning ;—but on the nature and Christian temper of 
the mind. A man may speak with the tongues of men and an- 
gels, and yet not have charity ; he may have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and 
yet not have charity;—he may possess great riches, and bestow 
them<all to feed the poor, and yet want the blessed gift of cha- 
rity. Let me then, however humble my condition, and how- 
ever limited my means of life may be, endavour to be in cha- 
rity with all men; and so to attain that CHariTy, which is the 
most excellent of all the Christian virtues. Let me cultivate 
that temper of mind which is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in inic'.ity, but rejoiceth in the truth; which 
doth not envy, doth not boast itself, is not puffed up with 
pride ; but is kind and affectionate to all its fellow creatures. 
—So may I possess that Cuariry, without which all our 
doings are nothing worth! So may be poured into my heart 
that most excellent gift, which is the very bond of peace, and 
of all virtue! So may I enjoy its influence to my temporal 
comfort here, and to my eternal consolation hereafter! So 
when Curist, who is our life, shall appear, I may also appear 
with him in glory. 


No. XXVII. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


St. Luke xxii. 14.— And when the hour was come, he sat down, 
and the twelve Apostles with him. And ux said unto them, 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you be- 
fore I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not any more eat 
thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God’—And 
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uE took the cup, and gave thanxs, and said,‘ Take this, and di- 
vide it among yourselves; for I say unto you, I will not drink 
of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God shall come? 
And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 
unto them, saying, ‘ This is my body which is given for 
you: THIS DO, IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME. Likewise also 
the cup, after supper, saying,‘ This cup is the New Tes- 
TAMENT IN MY BLOOD, which is shed for you.’ 


MEDITATION. 


These were the last commands of our Saviour to his Apos- 
tles, before he was betrayed into the hands of wicked men, 
and before he suffered for the sins of all mankind. When I,a 
sinner, am redeemed by his death and sufferings, shall I not 
obey the dying command of my ReperEmER, and do this in re- 
membrance of him ?——Yes! I will take the cup of salvation, and 
call on the name of the Lord. This I will do, to show my 
sense of all his benefits) And when I approach the Sacra- 
mental Table with an honest and true heart, desiring to obey 
the commands of Curist, and to show his death till he come, 
let me not have any superstitious fears in respect thereof: know- 
ing that when my Lorp hath made a feast, and hath com- 
manded me to’attend it, in remembrance of his mercy to me, 
the wi/ful disobedience of absenting myself from his Supper, 
to which he hath imvited me, will draw on me a greater and 
far more heavy punishment. Let me then truly and earnestly 
repent me of my sins,—purpose steadily to lead a new life— 
have a lively faith in Gon’s mercy through Carist, with a thank- 
ful remembrance of his death,—and be in charity with all men. 
—So will I draw near with faith, ahd take this Hoty Sacra- 
MENT to my comfort; and so shall this ceremonial act, DONE IN 
REMEMBRANCE OF CuristT, be the means of amendment and 
Godly comfort here, and of my eternal happiness hereafter. 


No. XXVIII. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


St. Mark xv. 33.—And when the sixth hour was come, there 
was darkness over the whole land, until the- ninth hour. And 
at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
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Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, 
‘My Gop, My Gop, wuy HAST THOU FORSAKEN ME? 
And some of them that stood by, when they heard it, said, 
* Behold, he calleth Elias.’ And one ran, and filled a sponge 
Sull of vinegar ; and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, ‘ Let alone ; let us see whether Elias will come to 
take him down.’ And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave 
up the ghost. And the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
Jrom the top to the bottom. And when the centurion, which 
stood over against him, saw that he so cried out, and gave 
up the ghost, he said, ‘TRULY THIS MAN WAS THE SON OF 
Gop.’ 


MEDITATION. 


Our Saviour Jesus Curist was pleased to be born, and to 
live, in a low estate. Immediately on his birth, his life was 
sought after. His infancy was spent in distress and banish- 
ment; his youth in poverty. When he appeared as the 
TEACHER OF IsRAEL, mighty to save,—when he went about 
doing good, ‘he had not where to lay his head.’ When the 
time approached, that he should make atonement for the sins of 
mankind, all things conspired to embitter his death. One of 
his nearest friends betrayed him for thirty pictes of silver. 
The rest deserted him in his distress. “Two of them, indeed, 
did afterwards follow him; but, of them, one followed—only 
to deny him.—Upon his trial, if he was silent, he was re- 
proached with sullenness ; if he spoke, he was charged with 
blasphemy.—He was buffeted,—spit upon,—crowned with 
thorns ;—and when the question was put between HIM and a 
murderer, which should be released, ‘he was despised and 
rejected of men.’ They cried out with one voice, ‘ Release 
not him, but Barabbas.? When hanging on the cross between 
two robbers, groaning under the bitterest agonies of death, no 
pity was excited in the beholders. They shook their heads, 
and said, ‘ Come down from the cross, and we will believe in 
thee :—he saved others ; himself he cannot save.’ To this our 
Lorp made no return, except by praying for their pardon in 
his dying moments:—* FatTuen! FORGIVE THEM; FOR THEY 
KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO.’—Such were the sufferings of the 
Son or Gop! Behold, and see if there was any sorrow like ta 
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his sorrow !—Shall I then, a sinful creature, murmur, and be 
discontented, becayse 1 am poor and in low estate? because I 
am despised, conatemned, or injured? Oh no!—I will say with 
the Psalmist,— What reward shall I give unto the Lor», for 
all the benefits that he hath done unto me? I will take the Cup 
of Salvation, and call upon the name of the Lorp.’ Soshali the 
Gop of all grace, who hath called me to his eternal glory by 
Curist Jesus, after that I have suffered awhile, make me 
perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle me. To nim be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.* AMEN. 


No. XXIX. 
THE ASCENSION. 


St. Luke xxiv. 45.— Then opened he their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures; and said unto them, 
‘ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and 
to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name, among all na- 
tions, beginning at Ferusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And, behold, I send the promise of my FATHER upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city of Ferusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.’—~And he led them out as far as to 
Bethany ; and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And 
it came to pass, WHILE HE BLESSED THEM, HE WAS PARTED 
FROM THEM, AND CARRIED UP INTO HEAVEN. And they 
worshipped him, and returned to Ferusalem with great joy; 
and were continually in the temple, praising and blessing 
Gop. Amen. 


MEDITATION. 


Tuus did our vicrorious Saviour ascend on high, and 
led captivity captive; triumphing over death and sin. The 
chariots of Gop which attended him were twenty thousand, 
even thousands of Angels.f Having ascended: into Heaven, 
he is there seated on the right hand of Gop, ever to make in- 
tercession for us, his frail and imperfect creatures. Angels, 


* St. Peter v. 10. + Psalm lxviii. 17. 
Vor. 6. 23 
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and authorities, and powers, are now made subject to him,*¥— 
who left the bosom of his Farner, and condescended to dwell 
in a tabernacle of flesh; in order to die for our sins, and to 
rise again for our justification. He hath told us that, if we 
love him and keep his commandments, he will pray the Fa- 
THER, and he shall give us aNorHeR ComrorTer, that he 
may abide with us for ever; even the Spirit or Trutu!f 
O that my heart may be duly impressed with the necessity of 
obeying the commands of Curist, in order to receive the aid 
and consolation of the Hoty Spirit. The fruits of the Spirit, 
we know, are such as are utterly incompatible with a wicked 
life. The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance.[— 
Through the operation of that Hoty Spirit may I have life 
in CuristT, and at length receive the reward of my /fuith, in 
the salvation of my soul, through the merits and mediation of 
him my blessed RepeemerR. Amen, and Amen! 


No. XXX. 


ATONEMENT BY CHRIST. 


Revelations v. 9.—And they sung a new song, s@ying, ‘ Tou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof; 
Sor thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Gon by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; and hast made us, unto our Gop, kings and priests: 
and we shall reign on the earth.’—And I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne, and the 
beasts, aid the elders: and the nunber of them was ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ;——say- 
ing, with a loud voice, ‘ WorTuy Its THE LAMB THAT WAS 
SLAIN, to recetve power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing.’ And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I 
saying, * Blessing,. and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto HIM that setteth upon the throne, and unto the LAMB 
Jor ever and ever.’ 


* 1 Pet. iii. 22. t John xiv. 15. } Gal. v. 22. 
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iwell | MEDITATION. 
id to Jesus Curist being become the Hicn Priest of good 
f we things to come, hath entered, once for all, into the Holy Place 
Fa- in Heaven. When he therefore yielded up his life on the 
the | Cross, he entered into heaven to offer his own blood for my 
rH If redemption, and for that of all other sinners: and I know and 
ty of believe, that he is able to save to the uttermost, every one who 
: aid cometh unto Gop by him; seeing he ever liveth to make in- 
rit, tercession for us. —The Holy Scripture saith that it is not pos- 
ked sible for the blood of bulls and goats to take away sin; and that 
ffer- though in a sinful world and to fallen man, the wages of sin ‘is 
— death, and that without shedding of blood is no remission, yet 
life it shall be my consolation, that the blood of Curist has been 
» in shed for me and for many, for the remission of sins. —By this 
n of sufficient and satisfactory atonement, Gop hath given us the vic- 

tory over the great enemy of our salvation;—for he who died 

for us, had glory with the Fatuer before the world began. 

By him were created all things that are in heaven, and that 

are on earth: and in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 

head bodily. He is Gop over all, the Lorp, which is, and 

| which was, and which is to come: Jesus CHRIST, THE SAME 

wd : YESTERDAY, AND TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER.* Amen! 
Oe 
thy No. XXXI. 
na- 
es 2 COMFORT IN OLD AGE. 
urd x 
the St. Luke ii. 25.—And, behold, there was a man in Ferusalem, 
u- whose name was Simeon; and the same man was just and 
1y- devout, waiting for the consolation of Israel: and the Hoty 
AS ‘ Guost was upon him. And it was revealed unto him by the ' 
th, : Hoxy Guost, that he should no? see death, before he had seen 1 
re Fs the Lorp’s Curist. And he came by the Spirit into the H 
th, fe Temple: and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, to 
ehCté«é@G do for him after the custom of the law; then took he him up | 
be in his arms, and blessed Gon, and said, ‘Lorp, now lettest | 
[B i thou thy servant depart in’ peace, according to thy word: 





* Heb. xiii. 8. 
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Sor mine eyes have seen thy salvation; which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all people; alight to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people Israel” —And there was 
one Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the 
tribe of Aser. She was of a great age, and had lived with an 
husband seven years from her virginity. And she was a 
widrw of about fourscore and four years: which departed 
not from the temple, but served Gop with fasting and pray- 
ers, night and day. And she, coming in that instant, gave 
thanks likewise unto the Lorp; and spake of him to all them 
that looked for redemption in Ferusalem. 


MEDITATION. 


~ 


How useful are these two examples of pious old age; de- 
voting the close of ‘their lives to praver and praise in the tem- 
ple, and looking for the consolation of Israel, and for the re- 
demption of Jerusalem. May I endeavour to imitate the de- 
vout Simeon, and the pious Anna; and strive to make my life 
conformable to the law of Gop. So shall J acguaint myself 
with him and be at peace!* So may I hope for acceptance, 
through the merits of my Savrour!—When I look back on my 
past life, I may remember many errors, as well as many sor- 
rows: but both are over and gone. I have trifly repented of 
my sins, and I trust that the mercy of Gop will forgive them. 
If I can no longer perform the active duties of life, I can now 
more steadily devote the remainder of my days to Gop; and 
see with jov the approach of death, for death will bring me to 
my SAviour’s presence. The infirmities of advanced life are 
sent in mercy, to wean me from a world, which, with all its 
sorrows, we are still apt to love too well. The weakness of 
old age may enable me to look back without regret, and to look 
forward with hope and joy. So may I fix my desires and 
affections steadfastly on the eternal happiness of another world. 
So shall I be able, at the close of life, to exclaim with the holy 
apostle, ‘ 1 have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for mea 
crown of righteousness, which the Lorp, THE RIGHTEOUS 
Jupce, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing.’ 

* Job xxii. 21. + 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
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No. XXXII. 


CONSOLATION IN DEATH. 


1 Cor. xv. 20.—But now is Curist risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Curist shall all be made 
alive. But every manin his own order: Curist the first 
Jruts; afterward they that are Curist’s at his coming. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kinedon ta Gop, even the Fatuer; wien he shall have put 
do-un all rule, and all authority and power. For he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For he hath put all 
hings under his feet. But when he saith, all things are 
put under him, it is manifest that HE is excepted, which did 
put all things under him. And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto. him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him, that Gop may be all 
in all, 


MEDITATION. 


To Curist, our Repeemer, hath his ALMIGHTY FATHER 
given a name above every name; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Curist is Lorv.*—He is indeed 
able to save to the uttermost, all that come by him unto Gop. 
Oh may I then listen to the voice of mercy, while it yet speaks: 
may I bend the stubborn knee, and bow down the hardened 
heart, ere my time of trial be past. So shall I be of that blessed 
number, which die in the Lord. So shall death be swallowed 
up in victory,—and I be admitted to the Resurrection of cter- 
nal Life; there to enjoy those abodes of bliss, those ineffable 
manifestations of divine power, and wisdom, and love. So shall 
I view those innumerable hosts of angels, and those my bre- 


* Philip ii. 9 
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thren according to the flesh, the justified children of our father 
Adam, Patriarchs, Prophets, and Apostles, of every tongue, 
and people, and nation. So shall I behold Curist the Re- 
DEEMER of all,—the Saviour, who died to atone for me, who 
arose to justify me, and hath ascended into heaven, and is 
now the Lorp anp KING oF THE UNIVERSE. So shall I be- 
hold the THrone or Gop.—To search out these wonders, to 
share this blessedness (if I do in this life faithfully love and 
serve my Gop and my Repeemer) shall be my employment 
and my bliss for ever. 


No. XXXIII. 


SALVATION THROUGH CHRIST. 


Heb. ix. 11.—But Curist being come AN HIGH PRIEST Of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle ; not 
made with hands, that 1s to say, not of this building ; neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he en- 
tered in once into the holy place, having obtained ETERNAL 
REDEMPTION for us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh ; how much more shall the blood of 
Currst, who through the ETERNAL Spirit offered himself 
without spot to Gon, purge yeur conscience from dead works 
to serve the tivinG Gop? And for this cause HE 18 THE 
Meprator or THE New Testament; that by means of 
death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance. 


MEDITATION. 


There is one Gon; and one Meprator between God and 
men, the man Curist Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for 
all.* ‘lo Jesus, therefore, the author and finisher of our faith, 
the Mediator of the new Covenant, the Saviour and Redeemer 
of the World, let me address myself with an humble and peni- 
tent heart, not trusting in my own righteousness, but in his 


* 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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manifold and great mercies. ‘ If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves.’ Al/ have sinned; all flesh is corrupt before 
Gop; and it is impossible, that by our own strength we can 
attain unto holiness. But our Gracious Gop does not re- 
quire what we are unable to perform. He pities our weak- 
ness; and he accepts every sincere though imperfect endeavour, 
through the merits and mediation of Curist. On that Sa- 
viouR may my hopes be fixed ; and may I diligently study the 
commandments which he hath left me in the New Testament. 
May I believe what is there revealed, and practise what is there 
taught; and having used my best endeavours to know his will, 
and humbly to perform it, let me cast all my care on him, who 
hath promised the sincere penitent the consolation of his HoLy 
SPIRIT to guide him into all truth* here, and to bestow on him 


a crown of eternal glory hereafter. Now to nim who loved: 


us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, be glory 
and adoration for ever. Amen! 


No. XXXIV. 
THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


St. John xi. 25. Job xix. 25. 1 Cor. xv. 53.—J am the rrsur- 
RECTION and the LIFE. He that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die. I KNow thut my REDEEMER /iveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. And 
though after my skin, worms destroy this body; yet, in my 
fiesh, shall Isee Goo. Whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not another; though my reins be con- 
sumed within me.—This corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion; and this mortal must put on immortality. So when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, death is swallowed up in victory. 
— death! where is thy sting ? O grave! where is thy vic- 
tory ? 


* St. John xvi. 35 
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MEDITATION. 


I have heard these portions of Scripture read at the burial 
of my deceased relations and friends. Within a short period 
they will be read over me. So is the interment of the dead 
made a source of edification to the living. When my heart is 
softened by affliction;—when I attend the remains of my de- 
parted friend to the grave, I am made sensible of the speedy 
and inevitable end of all earthly possessions and enjoyments. 
—I am taught to look to Curist, THe RepEemMeR, THE ReE- 
SURRECTION, AND THE Lire; in whom, whosoever believeth, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. I am taught that the 
souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from the burthen 
of the flesh, are with CurtsrT, in joy and felicity.x—I am taught 
that, though earth be committed to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust; yet it is in the sure and certain hope of the Resurrection 
of the just to eternal life, through our Lorp Jesus Curist; 
who shall change my vile body, that it may be like unto his 
glorious body.—Let me, therefore, press forward with earnest- 
ness and diligence to the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of Gop in CuristT Jesus;—that so when I quit this mortal 
life, I may hear those joyful words, ‘wELL DONE, GooD AND 
FAITHFUL SERVANT! ENTER THOU INTO THE JOY OF THY Lorp"’ 

( To be continued. ) 
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EPISCOPACY VINDICATED: 
In a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Mivier, by the Rev. 
James Kemp, D. D. Rector of Great Choptank Parish, Dor- 
chester County, Maryland. 


LETTER V. 
(Continued from p. 135.) 


I HE testimony of Hilary the Deacon, I cannot admit to be 
of any. value. His opinions respecting the primitive organiza- 
tion of the Church are vague and incoherent. But even if his 
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authority were respectable, the case of the Churches in Egypt 
seems evidently to be considered as an exception. And at 
some times he is clearly Episcopal. “ Though every Bishop 
be a Presbyter, yet every Presbyter is not a Bishop.” 

St. Chrysostom “The Apostles,” says he, “ having dis- 
coursed concerning the Bishops, and described them, declaring 
what they ought to be, and from what they ought to abstain, 
omitting the order of Presbyters, descends to the Deacons; and 
why so, but because between Bishop and Presbyter there is 
scarcely any difference ; and to them is committed both the zn- 
struction and the Presidency of the Church ; and whatever he 
said of Bishops, agrees also to Presbyters. In ordination alone 
they have gone beyond the Presbyters.” This last sentence you 
have brought nearer to your purpose than, I think, the words 
of the Father will admit. Tn yup xepoTomx jsovn UmepGnunc XNb THT 
peovoy Oumert WAsovextisy TH: TpETOUTEPYSe For in ordination alone they 
have gone above the Presbyters, and in this they seem only to be 
superior ta Presbyters. This surely has a more evident refer- 
ence to superiority of rank, than your translation. This, how- 
ever, is a much less material deviation from the author, than 
in your note upon St. Jerome. Fearing it would seem that 
you had not made him sufficiently explicit, by detaching a sen- 
tence connected with the foregoing paragraph by the particle 
enim, for, and translating that sentence as if the word nunc, 
now, had been in it, you go still farther, and make him say, 
that the only right which Bishops had gained over Presbyters 
in his day, was that of ordination.” Quid enim facit, excepta 
erdinatione, Episcopus, quod Presbyter non faciat.” This 
really, Sir, is calculated to induce a belief, that your cause will 
require a new translation of the Fathers before it stand secure. 

Your quotations from Theodoret, Primasius, and Sedulius, I 
shall omit, as they only go to _ prove what Episcopalians never 
deny, that Bishop and Presbyter are indiscriminately used in 
the New Testamen: for the same order. I cannot, however, 
acquit vou of keeping out of view clear and explicit testimony 
on our side. The continuation of your quotation from Theo- 
doret I look upon to be of this description. “ Anciently the 
same persons were styled Presbyters aad Bishops, the name 
Apostles being then given to them who are now called Bishops ; 
but in process of time, they left the name of Apostle to them 
VoL. 6. 24 
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who were Apostles indeed, and gave this name of Bishop pe- 
culiarly to them who were anciently styled Apostles.” Com. 
on 1 Tim. iii. 

The case of Aerzus I admit to be as you have stated it. 
“He was condemned, not so much for maintaining that Bi- 
shop and Presbyter were the same by the word of God, as for 
insisting that there ought not to be any difference made be- 
tween them.” P. 193. His offence consisted in maintaining, 
that the Bishops, who, as Theodoret says, were in the place 
of the Apostles, were not superior to Presbyters. Jerome 
and Augustin held no such doctrine. They never questioned 
the superiority of Bishops; they never claimed at least the right 
of ordination for Presbyters.* 

Eusebius is the next witness on whose testimony you say 
Episcopalians lay much stress ; and, for my part, I think theme 
entirely correct for so doing. For, not to descend to particu- 
lars, I will appeal to any man of candour, whether an honest and 
enlightened historian would have written the history of the 
Church in the manner in which he has, if your doctrine of parity 
had then prevailed? Should we not have found some mention 
or some allusion to such a system of government—sometimes 
a distinction between ruling and preaching Elders—something 
clearly distinguishing lay Elders and lay Deacons from Clergy- 
men? The truth is, Eusebius comes altogether to the Epis- 
copalian position, fixing scripture together with early writers 
as the ground of our doctrine. We believe, that the Apostles, 
after they had appointed the two inferior orders in the ministry, 
ordained successors of themselves. Eusebius confirms this by 
tracing these successors in some of the principal cities. We 
believe that Presbyters and Deacons were ordained by and 
under the. control of Bishops. Eusebius shows us _ that 
each Bishop had a number of these inferior Clergy under 
his care. 


* Dr. -Hawies, I hold to be no authority with Episcopalians. It is true, he 
possesses the orders of the Church and enjoys a rich Rectory in England. 
But, although he has styled his history impartial, I am weil satisfied that there 
is not a mere partial one extant. And what is worse, after a display of extra- 
ordinary sanctity, he seems to omit no occasion to inflict a wound on that com- 
munion to which he belongs, in all the petulance of acaptious fanatic. I should 
have supposed, that you would have been cautious in quoting Hawies, lest it 
might be.believed that you were not disposed to treat Episcopalians fairly. 
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If it be admicted that Eusebius wrote a good and faithful his- 
tory from the materials that he possessed, which is certainly the 
general opinion of the learned, it must seem wonderful beyond 
belief, that if so material a change took place in the govern- 
ment of the Church as you contend for, there should not one 
single trace of it be found in his history. We find Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons recognized from the beginning with- 
out a single mark of change or notice of innovation. And if 
in the first century, or indeed later, Bishops were mere Pres- 
byters, without distinction of order or superiority of powers ; 
and if in the third or fourth century they were a distinct order, 
and possessed superior powers, where is the decree, where is 
the canon, nay, where is the allusion to such a change?’ A period 
embracing such a change, the history of which was written by 
one historian, would surely have exhibited a vast contrast be- 
tween the government of the Church at one time from what 
it was at another; and yet no such change is marked by Euse- 
bius. As the number of Christians increased, or their condi- 
tion was depressed or prosperous, the dioceses of Bishops may 
have varied in their size or in the number of their members ; 
but through the whole history we find Bishops distinguished 
from Presbyters in the same manner, and bearing the same re- 
lation to one another. 

You are equally unfortunate in quoting Milton as you were 
in Hawies. Had you appealed to his judgment in poetry, we 
should most readily have concurred ; but it can hardly be un- 
known to you, how bitter his antipathy against the Church was. 
“‘ His zeal against the Church is said to have been distempered 
and furious; that although in other thmgs he was great and 
learned, as to religion and politics, he could not even mention 
them with calmness and temper.” 

In addition to the testimony of the Fathers, it seems there 
are “ some facts incidentally stated by early. writers,” which 
also answer your purpose. These shall now be examined. 

1. The first is, the great number of Bishops said to be in no 
small districts of country. In proof of this, you adduce the 
council of Antioch, held for the trial of Paul, Bishop of that 
city. I find no definite number mentioned by Eusebius ; but 
after having named several, no doubt more distinguished than 
the rest, he adds, “I might have repeated infinite more, both 
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Ministers and Deacons, who met for the same cause.” Lib. vii. 
chap. 27. Your other examples are so remote from your pur- 
pose, that it would almost seem that you had forgotten some of 
your own positions. You have stated that imparity appeared 
in the Church about the close of the second century ; and still 
you quote instances of great numbers of Bishops in small dis- 
tricts as a.proof of parochial Episcopacy, much later, nay, «5 
far down as the beginning of the fifth century: Besides, I won- 
der that you did not perceive, that it was as easy to account for 
this, by supposing the dioceses to have been gradually enlarged, 
as the state of the Church altered; and this is at least a much 
more probable solution than yours: for the labours and duties 
of the Ministry decreased in every country, when Christianity 
had once became the fixed and permanent religion. And in 
the case of Ireland, if there was a Bishop for every district, as 
limited as‘modern parishes, what does that avail in the argu- 
Ment, when we are expressly told, that there were several 
Elders for every Bishop ; and that these Elders were ordained 
Ministers? If there was a perfect parity among the ordained 
Ministers—if they were all Bishops, as you contend, the num- 
bers that might have attended councils would have been im- 
mense. 

2. Your second fact seems really of so little consequence, that 
it is rather calculated to betray the weakness of your cause. 
That the assembling of the flock, as you term it, for which the 
Bishop was to be ordained, should amount to a proof that that 
flock constituted only one congregation, is certainly at variance 
with the common principles of reasoning. To satisfy an im- 
partial mind, and to authorize a certain conclusion, it would 
have been necessary to have stated several other circumstances ; 
such as, whether all who attended on such occasions, were the 
ordinary -congregation ; whether so remarkable an event did 
not collect the members of several Churches, as is usual in 
modern times ; and whether the common expressions, 77 pre- 
sence of the brethren—before the Church—before the multitude— 
with the consent of the Church, &c. implied the presence of 
—_ individual, ant his vote or implied assent. 

. Your third fact, “that for a considerable time after the 
aay s of the Apostles, all the Elders who were connected with 
a Bishop, are represented as belonging to the same congrega- 
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tion with him, and sitting with him when the congregation was 
convened for public worship.” ‘That there were always several 
Elders connected with a Bishop is readily admitted. But thata 
Bishop with several Elders were attached to single congrega- 
tions is no where asserted, nor, indeed, even intimated; nay, 
such an arrangement would have required a number of Bishops 
in all the principal cities where Christianity prevailed. Whereas, 
we are expressly told, that in these cities there never were more 
than one Bishop at a time. 

4. Your fourth fact, “ that the Bishop lived in the same 
house with his Presbyters,” militates strongly against your doc- 
trine. It amounts, at least, to a presumption, that the Elders 
were Clergymen; and surely it implies no proof that they were 
confined to one congregation. Bishop Carrol, of Baltimore, 
lives in the same house with some of his Presbyters, and his 
house adjoins a chapel. Ergo: by Dr. Miller’s reasoning, Bi- 
shop Carrol is a parochial Bishop. 

The /ast circumstance upon which you rely to prove the 
primitive Bishop to be the Pastor of a single congregation, “* is 
the nature of the service which he was accustomed to perform.” 
Here you have introduced “ your Bishop” performing, in ge- 
neral, all the baptisms in his flock—the only person who, in 
ordinary cases, administered the Lord’s supper, as visiting all 
the sick under his care, celebrating all marriages, attending all 
funerals, and personally acquainted with every individual of his 
flock, &c. In every one of these particulars we have proved 
you to be mistaken.. We have shown positive and explicit de- 
clarations of the most eminent early Fathers, whose testimony is 
not to be suspected, that Presbyters baptized and administered 
the holy Eucharist. We have shown your proof of the other 
particulars to be entirely unsatisfactory. But we must still go 
farther, and point out even certain districts of country, in ad- 
dition to large cities that were under the superintendence of a 
single Bishop, and assigned to the care and ministry of several 
Presbyters. The region of Mareotis and all the churches in 
it belonged to the Bishop of Alexandria alone. His Presby- 
ters had their several portions of it, and each of them ten“or 
more large villages under his particular care.* Whoever, then, 


* Slater’s Draught of the Primitive Church, p. 60: 
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can believe that the primitive Bishops had only one single con- 
gregation each, I think we must admit to have acquired the 
capacity of believing any thing. 

As to Ruling Elders, I did believe, with Sti//ingfleet, that 
we had entirely lost them. A single text of scripture, vari- 
ously interpreted by Presbyterians themselves, seems authority 
enough for you to make a distinction among Presbyters, when 
no such distinction is mentioned through the writings of the 
Fathers. And now, to clothe this with some semblance of 
propriety, you adduce works and authorities on which no con- 
fidence has been placed. How could all the venerable early 
Fathers overlook this distinction? How could the Church 
exist so long without the agency of Ruling Elders? It is true, 
you resort to Cyprian on this point, and his authority we ad- 
mit. But we can only admit Cyprian’s doctrine, and Cyprian’s 
meaning. And the case of Numidicus is by no means to the 
point, until dressed up in your language. Is he any where 
called a Ruling or Lay Elder? Or was this the stated line of 
promotion in the Church? If it was, Presbyterians in modern 
times have surely deviated from it: for I find no rule by 
which to be a Lay Elder is a preliminary step towards being a 
Clerical one. Indeed, Sir, your proof of the existence of Lay 
Elders in the primitive Church is so slender and unsatisfactory, 
that I think you had better, with Dr. Campbell, yield up the 
point. * The distinction is too considerable between a Pastor 
and Lay Elder to be invariably confounded under one com- 
mon name.”* May I not, then, in my turn, be permitted to 
exclaim, How numerous are the contradictions, and how wide 
the differences among men when they depart from primitive 
order—when they lose sight of divine znstztutzon, ang adopt 
the plans of men !! 

We have now examined the testimony of the later Fathers, 
and, for mv own part, [ must acknowledge, that my astonish- 
ment has greatly increased, when I find it grave/y maintained, 
that these venerable ministers yield any countenance to the doc- 
trine of parity. That there were three orders is a supposition 
absolutely necessary to render their allusions pertinent, even 
independent of their positive assertions. And I will ask any 


* Campbell's Ecclesiastical Lectures, vel. i. p. 179. 
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man to consult these Fathers attentively, and try if he can find 
a single assertion, nay, the most remote intimation, that pre- 
lacy, as it then existed, was a “ Auman invention.” (Page 209.) 
I would ask, when was the period? which was the country? 
who were the persons? what were the means by which this 
fundamental and entire change in the outward form of the visi- 
ble Church was effected ¢ 

On the other hand, the Episcopal position I conceive to be 
fully substantiated. Beginning with the commission given by 
our blessed Lord, before his ascension, we find under that 
commission, during the period of divine inspiration, Apostles, 
Bishops or Presbyters, and Deacons. We see the Apostles, to- 
wards the close of their ministry, appointing successors, with 
the same authority over the inferior orders that they exercised. 
We have a regular succession of these superior ministers, in 
the cities and countries, when the gospel was first propagated, 
in Jerusalem, in Ephesus, in Antioch, in Rome, and in Alex- 
andria. Even where the Christians amounted to many thou- 
sands, we find only one Bishop, with his Presbyters and Dea- 
cons ; nor have we the slighest information that these were lay- 
officers ; but clerical powers and clerical duties we find uni- 
formly allotted to them. 

Under the influence then of our principles, these things are 
a ground of irresistible obligation to adhere to such a form of 
polity, as the wisest and the best. For we believe govern- 
ment to be essential to the visible Church, and we can find no 
authority to substitute the suggestions of human prudence in 
place of divine appointments. Here we rest in peace, well as- 
sured that we are members of the spiritual kingdom of Christ 
upon eafth; and that if we apply all its benefits, and all its 
blessings, to the improvement of our hearts, we shall be ad- 
mitted finally into the Church triumphant. 
( To be continued.) 
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| | We invite the attention of our readers to the following treatise, 
| It reiates to some religious topics that are frequently, and with 
| interest, discussed among Christians. Mr. Knox, the author, 

1 | / was a Presbyterian Minister, and resided for several years in 

Hi this country, but afterwards removed to the West-Indies, and 
| died on the island of St. Croix. In the following republication 
of his letter, the introduction, and some other sentences are 
omitted which were not essential to the argument ; and a note 
to the introduction is incorporated with the letter.) 





_ A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Jacos Green, of New-Fersey, point- 
ing out some Difficulties in the Calvinistie Scheme of Divinity, 
respecting Free Witt, Divine Decrees, PARTICULAR 
REDEMPTION, We. and requesting a Solution of them. By 
Hucu Knox, Minister of the Gospel in the Island of Saba, 
in the West-Indtes. 





‘ [Continued from page 107.] 











I WOULD now beg leave to speak a few words relative to the 
doctrine of original sin, at the freedom of which I hope you 
will take no offence ; and the rather so, when I assure you that 
I shall speak rather more freely in this matter, than J dare to 
think ; that I may procure solid solutions to some plausible ob- 
jections against the orthodox mode of explaining it. Men 
have fallen in Adam: from him they have necessariiy derived a 
corrupt nature.—Say what we will of Adam’s federal headship, 
yet it seems impossible for us not to believe that this hereditary 
taint and corruption of nature, is more the misfortune than the 
fault of Adam’s posterity. Men come into the world in these 
unhappy circumstances by no personal fault of theirs. It will 
not, [ suppose, satisfy thinking men to say, “ That Gop, in his 
moral government, found all mankind in a corrupt, guilty, mi- 
serable, perishing state; and that it is soverezgn mercy in him to 
save some, and doing no wrong or znjustice to leave others to 
perish in this state.” 
| The question will still recur, “ How came mankind into this 
perishing state? Was it by their own personal fault? or, was it 
by the fault of one whom God chose to be their federal head 
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and representative, and who, he foresaw, would ill acquit him- 
self in this department ; and therefore by the determination and 
disposal of Gov himself?” It will scarce be thought sufficient 
to relieve this difficulty, to say, “* that Gop best knew whom to 
choose as our federal head, and that none of ddam’s posterity 
were more likely to keep the covenant than himself ;” or, ‘ that 
each of them would have certainly broken it in his own per- 
son.” Besides that this is only conjectural and inconclusive, it 
will be deemed an imputation on the goodness of Gop for 
making such creatures in such circumstances, that no one of 
the race could be supposed capable of fulfilling the law of his 
creation: It will be farther said, that a// Adam’s posterity have 
never had the trial; and that, on supposition of their having 
had it, and abused it, they would have been then proper/y, that 
is, personally culpable, and the divine disposal might then have 
stood clear of any plausible impeachment. Nor will it be sup- 
posed to clear up the difficulty, to allege, “ that sinners have 
as little reason to find fault with Gop’s choosing the first Adam, 
and imputing his gui/t, as with his choosing the second, and 
imputing his rzg/teousness ; and yet they rever find fault with 
the latter, as repugnant to the ideas of justice and equity.” 
The two cases are supposed to be widely different. Mercy 
may confer an undeserved favour on the guilty and miserable, 
without the imputation of injustice ; yea, it is of its very nature, 
and its glory, to do so. Whereas it is thought utterly irrecon- 
cileable with our notions of justice, to suppose that Gop should 
so order and determine things, as that his creatures should be 
brought into circumstances of guilt and misery by the fault of 
another ; and yet eternally punish them for this guilt, without 
putting it in their power, by a new state of trial and a dispensa- 
tion of mercy, to recover at least their lost ground ; to set them, 
as it were, where Adam first stood, or in an equally advantage- 
ous situation.—And if it seems impossible to reconcile this with 
our ideas of justice, how much more with those of mercy— 
and that strengthened by the principle of universal benevolence, 
which is most certainly essential to the idea of the blessed Gop. 

According to the doctrine of particular redemption, as ex- 
plained by all strictly Calvinistic writers, this idea of the divine 
Justice, mercy and benevolence, can never be consistently held, 
VoL, 6. 25 
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according to my apprehension of things. These writers begin 
with men as /ost, but seem not anxiously to inquire or clearly 
to determine how they came to be so; or how far it concerns 
the righteous, merciful and benevolent Gop, to put them into a 
salvable state, or to give them a farther trial for t..cir /ost in- 
heritance. Not that I think any of the fallen race of Adam 
have any claim to heaven, founded on any of the divine per- 
fections :—But I imagine that the justice, mercy and benevo- 
lence of the divine nature entitle them, either to the privilege 
of an extinction of being, or to a chance for happiness equal to 
what innocent Adam had, and from which he fell, involving his 
posterity with him in a state of corruption andruin: Thus, 
where sin hath abounded, there will grace equally, yea much 
more abound, by the superior privileges of the gospel. 

Upon this, to me, seemingly clear principle of the divine 
benevolence, I am inclined to believe, that Curist has repaired, 
yea, much more than repaired, the ruins of the fall ; and put all 
mankind in as good, yea, in much better and more fovourable 
circumstances than ever Adam was in, even in his state of in- 
nocency.—I am induced to believe, upon the same principle, 
that no human infant will ever suffer eternal torments, on ac- 
count of any original sin or corruption whatever; but that it 
will be, upon the whole, good for all of them, that they -have 
been born ;—the free gift, by the righteousness of CurisT, com- 
ing upon all of them, unto justification of life.—I am inclined to 
believe, that no human creature shall ever finally perish, but by 
his personal and criminal abuse or misimprovement of some 
state of trial, by the right use of which he might have obtain- 
ed some measure or degree of eternal happiness.—Through 
the mercy of Gop in Curist, I am induced to believe, that 
every human creature has it some how or other put into his 
power, to be as happy as Adam could have been by keeping the 
covenant of life, if not much happier.—And I am farther, on 
the same principles, induced to believe, that tenders of mercy 
and salvation in the gospel, are made to all men, without any 
exception, limitation or reserve, on the score of any divine de- 
cree, or any election or non-election; and that all sinners to 
whom the joy ful sound reaches, by virtue of the offer, promise, 
invitation, and merctful dispensation of Gop, have it properly 
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put within the reach of their power, yea, and wi/l too, to accept 


them, and be everlastingly happy.* 


* * * * * * * * *% ca 


To sum up my sentiments on this head ina few words: Iam 
inclined to believe that Curist, by dying for ALL, and purchas- 
ing the spirit for ALL, and putting aLt (absolutely the WHOLE 
GUILTY RACE) in a salvable state, has removed the MOUNTAIN 
of NATURAL INABILITY out of the way of ALL sznners: so that 
all who will continue in their revolt and apostacy, and refuse 
the purchased, offered salvation, shall be properly and highly 
culpable, condemnable, and eternally punishable for so doing, and 
shall appear to themselves and to the whole world, to deserve 
no pity in their everlasting torments. 

Page 14th of your last letter you affirm, that till the moment 
of regeneration, there is nothing in the sinner that is spiritually 
good; nothing but the exertions of that carnal mind which is 


* Mr. Sandiman, in his letters on Theron and Aspasio, entering entirely into 
President Edwards's liberty of spontaneity, ridicules my notion of liberty as 
unintelligible. ‘* No man, says he, could ever conceive a notion of liberty higher 
than what lies in doing what we please.” But if we always do what we please, 
or, in other words, act freely, according to this notion of freedom, what comes 
of the apostle’s assertion, ‘ to will és present with me; but how to perferm that 
which is good, I find not ;—for the good that I would, I do not ; but the evil that 
Iwould not, that Ido.”’ Rom.vii. “ Ye cannot do the things that ye would.” Gal. 
v. It seems then that the apostle did not always the things that de would, or 
that pleased him ; consequently that he did not act freely according to this only 
conceiveable notion of human liberty—therefore was not a moral, accountable 
agent in any such actions. 

Indeed, the celebrated declaration of Medea is so just, and agreeable to such 
abundant experience—wvideo meliora proboque, deteriora sequor—that I see not 
how it can be disputed that men often act against their u/timum practicum judi- ’ 
cium; that the soul has a power of exerting volitions, not only independent on, 
but even contrary to, the highest, best, and most apparent motives,—and that 
the connection between motives in the understanding and the exertions of the 
will, is not so strict as not to be often broken and grossly violated. ’ 

Mr. Sandiman, however shuffling and inconsistent in other matters, is never- 
theless consistent with himself throughout in his notion of the fatality of bu- 
man volitions and actions. He is ever just to this principle; so-far as almost 
wholly to deny the propriety of moral suasion ; of calls, offers, invitations, or other 
addresses to the active and elective powers of the human soul. He ridicules 
what he calls the Lar sage doctrine on this account; and is only for holding up 
the naked saving truth tothe understanding,—persuaded that the elect will believe 
and embrace it, and that others cannot. And while, in one of his appendices, 
he extols Mr. Edwards, as the most masterly and unanswerable writer on the 
side of, what I call, necessity, he blames him of inconsistence (1 fear too de- 
servedly) in falling into the tract of the popular preachers in the practical use 
of his principles. See Sand. lett. ed. 3. vol. i. p. 245. vol. ii. p. 284, &c. 
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enmity against Gop,” &c. This I know is not a sentiment 
peculiar to yourself, but may be deemed properly Calvinistic, 
as it is held by most divines of that party. However, I have 
Jong doubted the truth of it, and am at a loss to know how it 
can consist with their doctrine of common grace, or what ren- 
ders it necessary in that scheme of thinking; and much more 
wherein consists the danger of the contrary senti ment. 

I readily grant that before an effectual, saving change, there 
can be no fixed, uniform, permanent principle of goodness. 
The necessity of conversion, in order to a life of true holiness 
here, and the complete enjoyment of Gop hereafter, is a twuth 
so clear and self-evident, that if our Saviour had never said, 
“ Except a man be born again of the spirit and converted, he 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” —we might have in- 
ferred it fromthe principles of reason. No possibility of a 
new life, without a new heart, as the source of it. But I deem 


it inconsistent with the general tenor of scripture to suppose 


that sinners do nothing formally good, or agreeable to the mind 
of Gop, before regeneration and conversion. It is, I think, 
pretty universally believed by Ca/vinzsts, that there is such a 
thing as common grace, or a common operation of the spirit, in- 
fluencing all sinners, more especially gospel sinners. It is al- 
lowed that Gop is thus striving more or /ess with all men, unless 
such as have out-sinned their day of grace. Nor, without ad- 
mitting this, can I see how wicked men should be blamed in 
scripture, for quenching, grieving and resisting the spirit. If 
this be granted, and yet it be affirmed that unregenerate men 
do never comply with these. common operations of the spirit, 
but always resist them; as Steven charges the Fews; “ Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do ALWAYS 
resist the Holy Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye ;” this needs 
proof. If the generality of the Jewish nation did, all might not. 
And if this was the character of the Fews, yet it may not be 
that of all sinners. It seems to have been the guilt of the fews 
that they did thus resist, when they might have complied. 
Some of our most orthodox divines have not scrupled to sup- 
pose, that some of the finest heathen characters and writings 
are the fruits of such an influence. But wherever the holy 
spirit of Gon operates, and so far as he operates, his effects 
roust be, like himself, holy; not only materially, but formally 
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so. The worst of men are allowed to have some good thoughts, 
desires, purposes and resolutions ; and what can these be, but 
the immediate fruits and effects of this holy agent ? For we are 
assured that all our sufficiency is of Gop; that he is the author 
of every good and every perfect gift; that, of ourselves, we 
cainot so much as think a good thought, and that in us, that is, 
in our flesh, or corrupt nature, dwelleth no good thing. If-any 
are disposed, for the sake of a hypothesis, to deny the formal 
goodness of actions which seem to have all the apparent circum- 
stances of being such, there can be no disputing with them, be- 
cause there can be no way to convince them, as Gop only can 
certainly know the temper, motives, aims, and destgns of the 
heart. But when an action seems good, charity would incline 
us to believe that zt zs so, until we see good reason to believe 
the contrary. Especially when Gop vouchsafes to approve an 
action, and to declare it pleasing and acceptable to him, | think 
we have sufficient reason to conclude, that such an action is 
formally good; even although it should be done by an unre- 
generate sinner. Was it not some good thing in wicked AAad, 
to Aumble himself and walk softly before Gop? And did not 
Gop declare his approbation of such a conduct, by sparing the 
wicked king in consequence ?—When the Ninevites repented 
at the preaching of fonah, did they do nothing formally good— 
nothing pleasing and acceptable to Gop?—Did wicked Nebu- 
chadnezzar do nothing formally good, when, convinced of his 
dependent state, he blessed the most High, and praised, ho- 
noured and extolled the King of heaven, in the noble and ex- 
cellent manner recorded, Dan. iv. 34—37 ? 

When our Lord looked upon the young man in the gospel, 
and Joved him, can we suppose that he saw nothing in him 
moratly good, which was a motive of his dove ? Is it to be ima- 
gined that Curist would express his love of one, in whom 
there was nothing spiritually good, nothing but the exertions of 
that carnal mind which is enmity against Gop? Yet we know 
that this youth was of very imperfect character ; that his heart 
was not wholly right with Gop, and that a good principle did 
not predominate ia him ;—in other words, that he was not re- 
generated.—Did wicked Herod do nothing formally good, 
when he heard the baptist gladly, and did many things willingly 
in obedience to his ministry?—-When Curis tells the Fews 
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that the same ¥o/:2 was a burning and shining light, and that 
they were willing for a season to rejoice in his light, (John v.) 
can we suppose that this temporary rejoicing in the light had 
nothing formully good in it, so far as it went? Did it proceed 
fromthe corrupt nature and carnal mind of these Fews ; or 
from the influences of the good spirit upon their affections ?>— 
When the stony ground hearers heard the word, and with joy 
received it, and endured for a while, may we not suppose that 
they did something formally good and pleasing to Gop; al- 
though their goodness was like the morning cloud and early dew 
which passeth away ?—TVhe cases put by the apostles, Heb. vi. 
4—6. and 2 Pet. ii. 20—22, are generally supposed to be the 
cases of unregenerate persons ; yet can we suppose that these 
persons never did any thing good, or from a right principle? 
It is hard to conceive that persons should be enlightened and 
taste of the heavenly gift, and be made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and taste the good word of Gon, and the powers of the 
world to come, and have escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ ; 
and yet, under all these impressions, exercises and discoveries, 
never have thought one good thought, formed one good resolution, 
or done any one thing pleasing and acceptable to Gop. I deem 
it trifling to put off the force of the evidence which these two 
passages afford in favour of the sentiment I espouse, by saying 
that these are only hypothetical cases put, which can never hap- 
pen in fact. This is making a nose of wax of the scriptures 
with a witness. Nor is it treating the sacred oracles much 
more respectfully, to explain away these strong and nervous 
phrases to nothing, as though they imported nothing more than 
what happened to Sau! among the prophets !—When a wicked 
man, in reading a chapter of the Bible, or hearing a moving 
sermon, is convicted of asin, and humbled because of it; is 
not this a good thought, so far as it goes? Is it not formally 
so? And if this shame, humihty and remorse should drive him 
to his knees in secret to ask Gon’s pardon, with tears; is not 
this a good action ? I am well aware of what may be said here 
concerning natural conscience ; mechanical movement of the af- 


fections; want of right principles, &c. &c. but I cannot help 


thinking that all such convictions and penitential meltings un- 
der the word of Gop, are, in part at least, the fruits and ef- 
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fects of that dispensation of the spirit which attends a preached 
gospel; and that, in as far as they are so, they must be spz- 
ritually good, pleasing and acceptable to Gop. 

You will say that this goodness is not universal, uniform and 
persevering, and therefore not that goodness and righteousness 
which the gospel requires. I grant it: but the question is, 
“ Can an unregenerate sinner do any thing formally good or 
pleasing to Gop ?”——-You will say there is a mixture of imper- 
fection in this kind of goodness, which has the nature of sin: 
and is there not the same in the best works of the best saints ? 
—You will say this kind of goodness can merit nothing at the 
hand of Gop; can lay him under no kind of obligations to 
confer any favours on the subjects of it:—Nor, surely, can 
that of the most holy men upon earth; who are but unprofita- 
ble servants when they have done all that ever they shell be 
enabled to do, under the greatest advantages. In a word, I 
can see no evident reason for mnking any other essential differ- 
ence between these two kinds of goodness than this; that 
whereas the one is transient, partial, temporary, and wunha- 
bitual; the other is universal, uniform, habitual, prevailing, 
and persevering, arising from the indwelling and abiding 
energy of the Holy Spirit, as a sanctifier. 

And that men, even in a state of unregeneracy, may be better 
or worse; further from, or nearer to, a right temper; more 
or /ess pleasing and acceptable to Gop; or rather, more or less 
displeasing to Gop (for I would not choose to say, that ever 
the person or character of a sinner, upon the whole, can be 
said to be pleasing or acceptable to Gon, before he is regenerat- 
ed, pardoned and justified) appears not obscurely from what 
our Saviour says of the young man in the gospel; and more es- 
pecially from what he said to the discreet scribe ; Luke xii. 34. 
And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he satd unto 
him, Thou art not fur from the kingdom of Gov; whereas it 
is said of others, that they are far from righteousness ; now 
if there be indeed such a diversity of character among unrege- 
nerate men, as that, while some are said to be far from righ- 
teousness, others are said to be near the kingdom of Gon ; what 
should be the reason of this difference? Can it be said of any 
two sinners, considered merely in a state of natural corruption, 
without the interposition of any supernatural divine influence, 
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| that the one of them is nearer the kingdom of Gon, than the 
| | other? I think not. Is it not, therefore, the most natural solu- 
= tion of this difficulty, to suppose, that of two unregenerate sin- 
l= ners, the one may /ess resist, or better improve, these common 
| H operations of the good Spirit, than the other, and consequently 
i be nearer to a right temper than he? 

A, i= ( To be continued. ) 




















THE FEARFUL MAN. 
. ( From Quarles’ Meditations.) 


His Conflict. 


How potent are the infirmities of flesh and blood! How 
weak is Nature’s strength! How strong her weakness! How is 
my easy faith abused by my deceitful sense ! How is my under- 
standing blinded with deluding error! How is my will pervert- 
ed with apparent good! If real good present itself, how purblind 
is mine eye to view it! if viewed, how dull is my understand- 
ing to apprehend it! if apprehended, how heartless is my judg- 
ment to allow it! if allowed, how unwilling is my will to choose 
it! if chosen, how fickle are my resolutions to retain it! No 
sooner are my resolutious fixed upon a course of grace, but na- 
ture checks at my resolves ; no sooner checked, but straight my 
will repents her choice, my judgment recalls her sentence, my 
understanding mistrusts her light ; and then my sense calls flesh 
and blood to counsel, which wants no arguments.to break me off. 
The difficulty of the journey daunts me; the straightness of the 
gate dismays me ; the doubt of the reward diverts me ; the loss 
of worldly pleasures here, deters me; the loss of earthly ho- 
nour there, dissuades me ; here the strictness of religion damps 
me ; there the world’s contempt disheartens me ; here the fear 
of my preferment discourages me. Thus is my yielding sense 
assaulted with my conquering doubts ; thus are my militant hopes 
made captive to my prevailing fears; whence, if happily ran- 
somed by some good motion, the devil presents me with a beaa- 
roll of my offences. The flesh suggests the necessity of my 
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sin, the world objects the foulness of my shame; where, if I 
plead the mercy and goodness of my God, the abuse of his mer- 
cy weakens my trust, the slighting of his goodness hardens my 
heart against my hopes. With what an host of enemies art 
thou besieged, my soul! how art thou assailed with conti- 
nual fears! how doth the guilt of thy unworthiness cry down 
the hopes of all compassion! Thy confidence of mercy is con- 
quered by the consciousness of thy own demerits, and thou art 
taken prisoner, and bound in the horrid chains of sad despair. 

But cheer up, my soul, and turn thy fears to wonder and 
thanksgiving ; trust in him that saith 

Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 

give yuakingdam. Luke xil. 32. 

Col. ‘i. 13.— He hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son. 

Acts xiv. 22.—LExhort them to continue in the faith, and that 
we must, through many tribulations, enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

James ii. 5.— Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, that 
they should be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he promised to them that love him ? 

Luke xii. 29.—J appoint you a kingdom, as my Father appoint- 
ed to me. 


iis Soliloquy. 


Hast thou crucified the Lord of Glory, O my soul; and hast 
thou so much boldness to expect his kingdom? Consult with rea- 
son, and review thy merits; which done, behold that Fesus 
whom thou crucifiedst, ever making intercession for thee, and 
offering thee a crown of glory! Behold the greatness of thy 
Creator, veiled with the goodness of thy Redeemer ; the justice 
of a first person qualified by the mercy of a second ; the purity 
of the divine nature uniting itself with the human in one Em- 
manuel ; a perfect man to suffer ; a perfect God to pardon ; and 
both God and man in one person, at the same instant, able and 
willing to give, and take, a perfect satisfaction for thee. O my 
soul, a wonder above wonders! an incomprehensibility above 
all admiration! a depth past all finding out! Under this sha- 
dow, O my soul, refresh thyself. If thy sins fear the hand of 
VoL. 6. 26 
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justice, behold thy sanctuary ; if thy offences tremble before the 
Judge, behold thy advocate ; if thy creditor threaten a prison, 
behold thy bail; behold the Lamb of God that hath taken thy 
sins from thee: behold the blessed of Heaven and earth that 
hath prepared a kingdom for thee. Be ravished, O my soul! 
oh bless the name of ELoxutm! oh bless the name of our Em- 
MANUEL, with praises and eternal hallelujahs !! 


His Prayer. 


Great Shepherd of my soul! whose life was not too dear to 
rescue me, the meanest of thy little flock, cast down thy graci- 
ous eye upon the weakness of my nature, and behold it in the 
strength of thy compassion; open mine eyes, that I may see 
that object which flesh cannot behold; enlighten mine undef- 
standing, that I may clearly discern that truth which my igno- 
rance cannot apprehend ; rectify my judgment, that I may con- 
fidently resolve those doubts which my understanding cannot 
determine; sanctify my will, that I may wisely choose that good 
which my deceived heart cannot desire ; fortify my resolution, 
that I may constantly embrace that choice which my incon- 
stancy cannot hold; weaken the strength of my corrupted nature, 
that I may struggle with my lusts, and strive against the base re- 
bellions of my flesh; strengthen the weakness of my dejected 
spirit, that I may conquer myself, and still withstand the assaults 
of mine own corruption ; moderate my delight in the things of 
this world, and keep my desires within the limits of thy will ; 
let the point of my thoughts be directed to thee, and let my hopes 
rest in the assurance of thy favour ; let not the fear of worldly 
loss dismay me, nor let the loss of the world’s favour daunt me ; 
let my joy in thee exceed all worldly grief, and let the love of 
thee expel all carnal fear ; let the multitude of my offences be 
hid in the multitude of thy compassions ; and let the reproach- 
fulness of that death which thy Son suffered for my sake, ena- 
ble me to suffer all reproach for his sake ; let not my sin against 
thy mercies remove thy mercies from my sin ; and let the neces- 
sity of my offences be swallowed up in the all-sufficiency of his 
merits ; let not the foulness of my transgressions lead me to dis- 
trust; nor let the distrust of thy pardon leave me in despair. 
Fix in my heart a filial love, that I may love thee as a father ; 
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and remove all servile fear from me, that thou mayest behold me 
asason. Be thou my all in all, and let me fear nothing but to 
displease thee ; that being freed from the fear of thy wrath, I 
may live in the comfort of thy promise, die in the fulness of thy 
favour, and rise to the inheritance of an everlasting kingdom. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
(From a Gorrespondent.) 


A Comparison of the Controversy between the Calvinists and the 
Arminians with the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. 


S. Of Free Will. 


[Continued from page 123.] 


Tue next passage to be noticed, is the much litigated one 
and confessedly the most difficult in the whole epistle ; which 
we find in the 5th chapter, from the 12th verse to the 19th. It 
is unquestionably a digression ; but of such a description, as is 
worthy of St. Paul; and not gone into, without the design of 
making it subservient to his purpose. Its subserviency is here 
supposed to consist in there being set forth, that, as the mor- 


’ tality of Adam had an effect on the Gentiles, as well as on the 


Jews ; it was the more reasonable to expect, that the death of 
Christ applied on the like terms to both. 

“ Wherefore [says the Apostle, v. 12.] as by one man sin 
entered into the world and death by sin.” What is the death 
here spoken of? A spiritual death, say some ; consisting in an 
utter insensibility to good. Be there such a death or not, it is 
a pity, from zeal for the establishing of it, to spoil the Apos- 
tle’s reasoning in this place. The death within his view was a 
known dispensation passing before the eyes of all; and not to 
be involved in metaphysical disquisition. “ And so, death 
passed upon all men, in that (or in whom, meaning Adam) all 
have sinned.” Here may be thought to open on us the doc- 
trine of federal headship ; since we are said to have all sinned 
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in Adam. But it is frequent with St. Paul, to put the cause 
for the effect; and he ought to be understood as domg so in 
this place; because it else contradicts the sentiment with which 
the passage teems ; that of the loss of immortality by Adam’s 
sin and not ourown. The words can mean no more, than that 
in him all men became subject to the consequences of sin: 
And this makes the expression in question analogous to what is 
said 1 Kings i. 21. ** I and my son Solomon shall be counted 
offenders”—literally ‘ be sianers ;” besides other instances of 
the same phraseology in the Old Testament. (V. 13.) ‘ For 
ae the law,” that is, during the ages which were before it, 

‘ sin was in the world ;” but sin is not imputed where there is 
no law.” They who nna St. Paul’s sense always to the 
letter would do well to consider, how far, on that plan, the 
last words go; which is even to the doing away of all imputa- 
tion of sin, where there is no revealed law opposed to it. But 
this is not the meaning ; which is no more, than that as death is 
the penalty of transgression against a positive law; and as a great 
proportion of mankind had not been under any law to which the 
said penalty had been attached ; it must have been brought on 
them by a cause extraneous to themselves. (V. 14.) ‘“* Neverthe- 
less, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression :” 
that is, say some, death had extended to infants. It had so; 
but they cannot be intended in this place, because they had not 
sinned at all. For if, as St. Paul says in the 9th chapter, “ the 
children yet unborn”. can do “ neither good nor evil;” the same 
surely may be said of them, for a considerable time subsequent 
to their births. No; it means those who have sinned against 
whatever better information they may have possessed; but not 
against a law, given to them under the sanction of death for dis- 
obedience. Such persons are indeed deserving of punishment : 
Yet as this particular punishment is represented in Scripture to 
be the appointed infliction on the violation of a positive law ; we 
have no right to consider the subject as applicable to any whe 
had not sinned in that way. In order to bring the doctrine home 
to the Apostle’s point, it was important to him, after the mention 
of Adam, to hold him up as “a figure [or type] of him who was 
to come.” This he does ; but although there must, of course, 
ise a resemblance between the antitype and type ; yet he con- 
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tends that what is true of the one is more eminently so of the 
other. 

Here comes in the most difficult part of the passage : and the 
difficulty consists in determining precisely the points of the dis- 
similitude affirmed. There shall be here given three interpre- 
tations ; each of them supported by a great name: But as no 
one of them is entirely satisfactory to the writer of these re- 
marks ; he will take the liberty-——which he trusts is not presump- 
tuous, when the inquiry is concerning truth—to offer an inter- 
pretation of his own. 3 

The first to be named, is that of Dr. Whitby. He thinks, 
that they who had sinned in their own persons may be said to 
have died on that account; for instance, those Antideluvians, 
who were swept away by the flood. On this ground it is sup- 
posed, that, a deduction being made of all who had sinned in 
person ; the remainder are not so many, as those made alive by 
Christ: in which circumstance consisted the greater abounding 
of the gift, beyond the punishment. But this does not seem to 
answer the purpose; since they who sinned and died would have 
died, if they had never sinned ; agreeably to what St. Paul says 
in another place, (1 Cor. xv. 22.) in contrariety to the idea stated 
— In Adam, all dic.” 

Accordingly this sense of Dr. Whitby is objected to by Mr. 
Locke ; who offers another, to the following effect. It is, that 
the stress of the similarity is in the unity of person, in each of the 
two cases: that is, as the offence came by one man—Adam; so, 
the gift came by one man—Christ. But there must be, as a re- 
semblance, so likewise a difference: and accerdingly, the latter 
is supposed to consist in the contrast between the selfish appetite 
of Adam, which brought on the death of him and his posterity ; 
and the grace of Christ, which was of his free and abundant 
goodness. Here the difficulty is—but let it be spoken with due 
deference to so eminent a person—in the unsuitableness of the 
comparison drawn between the appetite of Adam and the bene- 
volence of Christ. In order to square the construction with the 
argument ; it seems needful, that the things compared should 
not be in entire opposition to one another ; but, as to the matter 
in hand, alike: although one of them is to be supereminent over 
the other. 

The third opinion is that of Mr. Taylor ; which lays the stress 
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on whatever grace or benefit there is in the Gospel, beyond the 
counteracting of the effects of Adam’s sin. For as the com- 
parison introduced by the Apostle obliged him to prove merely 
that the one was not more extensive than the other ; any particu- 
lars, wherein this should be found to exceed, appeared to Mr. 
Taylor to answer to “ the abounding of the grace,” making it 
disproportioned to the judgment. But it may be observed of 
the opinion of this ingenious gentleman, that he would perhaps 
have found it difficult to have shown, wherein the benefit ob- 
tained by the death of Christ went beyond the regaining of what 
was lost through Adam. For although many and precious are 
the fruits of the former, in the gifts and the aids of the holy Spi- 
rit; yet they are all no more, than was necessary for the object 
to be accomplished. And besides, the supposed surplusage was 
at any rate—although great stress is supposed to be laid on it— 
foreign to the Apostle’s argument ; which is best satisfied by a 
strict analogy. 

With diffidence, another interpretation is here proposed. The 
idea which will govern in it, is, that although the passage is con- 
fessedly a digression; yet the Apostle does not digress to sucha 
length, as to lose sight of the point which he had been labouring ; 
and which it was his purpose to resume. There are two criti- 
cisms to be here made on the original. Mr. Locke translates 
“0 moar” “the manv:” And conformably to such a transla- 
tion it will be found, that, although the article is seldom joined 
in the New Testament to the same adjective, yet, when they are 
given together, the adjective denates, not an indefinite but a pre- 
cise many. In regard to “ 7orAw pwdro” translated “ much more,” 
it may be remarked, that it may mean here, not a greater mea- 
sure, but an higher certainty ; as if it had been said—‘ much 
rather.” And this is agreeable to the sense, which the same 
words evidently bear, in the 5th verse of the chapter now before 
us. 

With the help of the principles laid down, we may now go on 
with the passage. “But [says the Apostle, vy. 15.] not as the 
offence, so also is the free gift”—free alike to Jew and Gentile, 
without the condition of the burthensome institutions of the 
Levitical law. “ For through the offence of one, the many”— 
that is, as well they who had sinned against a law denouncing 
death, as they who had no law to which that precise penalty was 
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annexed; or in other words, both Jews and Gentiles—“be dead ;” 
that is, obnoxious to the event of death ; much rather, or, with 
an higher degree of certainty—* the grace of God and the gift 
of grace which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
the [same] many.” And to give another instance of the evi- 
dence of grace over that of punishment, he goes on thus— 
(v. 16) “ Not as it was by one that sinned,” meaning, by one 
man’s sinning—*“ so is the gift; for the judgment was by one 
to condemnation.” And if this could be the infliction of a righte- 
ous God ; much more may we conceive it to be a part of his dis- 
pensation of mercy, that “the free gift is of many offences [if 
they have been committed] to justification.” He goes on—(v. 
17) “ For if by one offence [as the margin properly has it] 
death reigned by one, much rather” may it be, considering God’s 
overflowing mercy in the gospel, that “ they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign 
in life by one, Jesus Christ.” In both of the last preceding 
verses, there is here contemplated a reference to the Jewish pre- 
judices opposed. And it seems an argument in point ; that if, 
as was admitted, all descriptions of men had lost their immorta- 
lity by another’s fault, it might well be believed concerning a dis- 
pensation so beneficent as that of the gospel, that all descriptions 
of men might receive under it the fruits of the merits of another 
—freely: for this is the circumstance, on which the stress is laid ; 
or without the pre-requisite of legal initiation and the subsequent 
burthen of legal works. 

In the 18th verse next succeeding, it may seem unfavourable 
to the interpretation here given, that “ the many” are changed 
to “ all.” But the interpretation is not to be given upon that 
account ; because, if the scope of the passage give countenance 
to the application of * the many” to Jew and Gentile, it is not 
affected by the varying of the term; since the “all” now spoken 
of must be “ the many,” or both the descriptions spoken of 
before : especially, as the Apostle will be found to return to 
his first choice of words. 

To go on then with the passage: “ Therefore [adds the 
Apostle] as by one offence, judgment came upon all men”— 
Jew and Gentile—“ to condemnation ; so, by one righteous- 
ness ;” that is, one act of it, “ the free gift came upon all men,” 
of the same variety of character, “ unto justification of life.” 
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Then the Apostle seems desirous of expressing the same truth 
in varied language, for the greater clearness. For, says he, 
(v. 19.) “tas by one man’s disobedience, the many [Jews and 
Gentiles] were made [or constituted] sinners ;” that is, sub- 
jected to the consequences of another’s sin ; ** so by the obe- 
dience of one, shall [the same] many be made righteous ;” 
that is, not formally so; but as partaking of the blessed effects 
of his meritorious death. To those not attentive to the pecu- 
liarities of St. Paul’s writing, it may seem a straining of this 
verse, to make “ sinners” another expression for the ‘being 
made subject to the consequences of sin. But let those who 
may be disposed to object to it be aware, not only of the per- 
tinency of it to the argument ; but of the consequence of in- 
sisting on the strict meaning of the word: which will be, that, 
as all sinned in Adam, without any subsequent consenting to 
it; so, all are released from the penalties of sin, by being made 
righteous in Christ, in virtue of his obedience ; without any 
subsequent act, not to say of obedience of their own, but also 
of faith. 

There has been given, it is trusted, the sense of this much 
litigated passage. If it should not be accurate in every particu- 
lar; still it may be sufficiently so, for the purpose of the writer. 
On the ground of the interpretation, the Arminians can draw 
nothing from it, in favour of their system. For although 
there may seem something to this effect, in what is said of “ all 
being made righteous ;” and of the free gift to ‘‘ the many,” 
interpreted by respectable authority to be the same with “ all ;” 
yet, if these expressions are so positively applied, as is here 
affirmed, to different descriptions of collective bodies ; little 
stress is to be laid on the use of them. What should further 
discourage all application of this sort, is the absolute nakedness 
of the Epistle, as to any evidence of there having been, in the 
mind of the Apostle, an inquiry into the extent of the offer of 
salvation, as the subject respected individuals; involving the 
question of few or many. No; the general argument of it 
applies “ all” and “ the many” to the Gentiles ; contemplated 
in combination with the Jews in the enjoyment of the benefits 
of the gospel dispensation. And as those two descriptions of 
persons are kept steadily in view, through all the rest of the 
discussion ; it seems impossible, that, in the digression which 
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has just now been before us, the Apostle should have gone out 
of his way; in order to decide on a question not moved, so 
far as we know, at the time; and not involved in the other 
question, which pressing circumstances had forced on him. 

Much less, it is here conceived, has the passage any appear- 
ance of being favourabie to the Calvinists. For there is nothing 
in it of federal representation ;* nothing of the imputation 
of sin, except of men’s sins to themselves; and nothing of the 
corruption of human nature, whatever there may be of this in the 
passage that is to succeed. There is, indeed, in the passage which 
has been commented on, a death spoken of. And that this word, 
like other words, is sometimes transferred from its strict signi- 
fication ; and used figuratively, to denote a spiritual subject ; 
must be granted. Even in this epistle we read—‘(ch. viii. v. 7) 
** to be carnally minded is death ;” meaning a spiritual one, no 
doubt. But in the passage which has been before us, it is the 
dissolution of our mortal nature: and if we give it any other 
sense ; we must take away all consistency from the passage, ge- 
nerally. The Calvinist in particular should be aware of giving 
it this construction ; because, considering the parallel which had 
been drawn by the Apostle; it would then follow, that, as all had 
been under a spiritual death ; including an entire depravation of 
nature and subjection to everlasting punishment ; so, at least an 
opportunity of attaining to salvation has been bestowed on all ; 
if not rather, that it shall certainly be enjoyed by all: neither of 
which would be admitted by him, who subjects himself to such 
a consequence. 

We proceed to another passage, weighty in meaning. It 
ought to be so, indeed, in the estimation of all ; but it is set up 
by one of the parties in view, as the substance of their whole 
system, so far as regards the actual state of man. And since the 


* The aknowleged forfeiture of immortality in Adam, of which tke passage is 
evidently full, has been thought to favour the doctrine of federal representation. 
But we know of various ways, in which one man, through the fault of another, 
may forfeit a benefit, to which the right of the latter would otherwise have en- 
titled the former. This happens, when a son, by his father’s treason, loses an 
estate; which was held of the sovereignty on the condition of allegiance; or when 
the like thing happens, on the neglect of a condition provided for under a pri- 
vate tenure. In either of these cases, it would be entirely inconsistent with pro- 
priety, to consider the father as the representative of his son. ‘This would be to 
suppose the son to be possessed of independent right; whereas he could have had 
none, except what would have been transmitted to him, had there been no forfeit- 
ure through the father. 


VoL. 6. 27 
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text, be the sense what it may, speaks of some thing, of which}. 


_ if it exist, there must be a consciousness in the bosoms of all 


mankind ; except of those who have risen superior to it by grace 
and even of them in a degree ; it is to be hoped, that this very 


circumstance will help us to a right understanding of the pas- 


sage. For it cannot be reasonably supposed of the Apostle, that 
he describes mankind, otherwise than as each individual knows 
of himself and observes of others. 

The text intended is in the 7th verse of the 8th ch. where we 
read—* the carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” What is the 
carnal mind? doubtless, inordinate desire, expressed in the ori- 
ginal by “* Qeovnue caexos:” which, literally translated, is “ the 
mind of the flesh.” There is a personification of the latter word 
and to the figurative person thus brought into view, there is as- 
cribed a will. And what is the enmity against God, here meant? 
certainly, the not being subject to his law ; as is testified in the 
latter part of the verse. ‘This is noticed, in order to guard against 
the construction, that St. Paul; in using the abstract, intended to 
insinuate the sentiment, that the carnally minded man must be 
a hater of God, in the proper sense of the expression ; that is, of 
his being and his perfections. - No ; what it signifies is a contra- 
riety to his perfections, in not being subject to his law: just as 
a subject may have a mind and manners alien from the laws of his 
sovereign ; and, on that account, be under his just displeasure ; 
while yet, he may be never thought or spoken of by the same 
subject, but with reverence and even with affection. Still, the 
character of such a subject is to be denominated from his ruling 
principle ; and he must be contemplated, as a continual offender 
against his Prince. 

For the understanding of the passage before us,. we must 
look back to the 7th verse of the preceding chapter; from which, 
there is a continuation of kindred sentiment, to the verse before 
us. 

The Apostle, through the whole, opposes the purity of the 
law to inbred sin; by reason of which, the law (v. 10) though 
“‘ ordained to life,” was “ found to be unto death,” by the con- 
demning effect of the penalty annexed to it. He here uses some 
very strong expressions, as his manner sometimes is, and not in 
their most obvious senses. ‘Thus he speaks (v. 8) of the law’s: 
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‘working in him all manner of concupiscence : not meaning this, 
surely, as to direct and designed effect ; but intending to show, 
that vicious propensities, the criminalty of which he would not 
otherwise have known, or at least not have known in its extent, 
were displayed to him in all their enormity, by the law. And 
thus it happened; that, while compelled to acknowledge (v. 12) 
-—‘‘ the law is holy, and the commandment holy, just and good,” 
he became subjected by it to the sentence of death in his own 
conscience (v. 13) * that sin”—here the Apostle seems to labour 
under an effort for the strongest expressions which language 
could supply——“‘ might become exceeding sinful :” meaning, not 
that it might become, by circumstances, more aggravated than 
it was in its own nature; for that was impossible ; but that it 
might press with its whole weight on the awakened conscience. 

In going on to the more immediate purpose of the present in- 
vestigation, it will be necessary to state an opposition of opinion, 
among commentators and other writers; some ascribing the 
struggle which the first part of the passage describes, to the 
stranger to gospel grace ; and others to the man subjected to its 
influence. On the opposite sides of the question; there shall be 
here mentioned two men, who may be supposed nearly equal in 
the greatness of their talents—Mr. Locke and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. Had the writer of this been left to his own understand- 
ing only ; he should have supposed it impossible to have enter- 
tained any other opinion, than that of the passage being designed 
of the sinner; partly because the violence of the struggle seems 
little consistent with that subjection of passion, which must, in 
a considerable degree at least adorn the character of the Saint ; 
and further, because, in the conclusion, there is celebrated a tri- 
umph, as the effect of grace, in the struggle which had been de- 
scribed. Mr. Clarke is of the opinion, which has been here ex- 
pressed. He supposes (serm. 9, vol. vill.) that the Apostle per- 
sonates a man, ‘who is at first a stranger both to the law and to 
the gospel ; who, afterwards, is subjected to the law, which lays 
him under its condemning sentence ; and who finally hears the 
consoling voice and is sensible of the powerful energy of the gos- 
pel. The opinion of Mr. Clarke, is consented in, by many re- 
spectable commentators ; of whom it may be suflicient to men- 
tion Dr. Hammond, Dr. Whitby, and Mr. Taylor. In the 
construction of this passage, Mr. Locke, agrees with the Calvin- 
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istic writers generally ; not excepting Calvin himself ; it being 
important to their system. Accordingly they give asa reason of 
their interpretation, that, in the unregenerate man, there can be 
no such good desire, as St. Paul describes. 

We are then to suppose the Apostle speaking to us, not in his 


_ own person, but in three supposed characters. The first is that 


of aman, without either the law or the gospel. The Apostle 
says, Meaning it of such aman (V. 9)—*“ I was alive without the 
law once:” that is, it being designed comparatively doubtless— 
I saw no necessary connection between sin and death. “ But,” 
says this man—now under a change of circumstances—“ when 
the commandment came, sin revived ;” that is—the knowledge— 
the conviction—the sense of sin was excited in me in an higher 
degree than before the prohibitory ordinance—and—*“ I died:” 
that is, perceived myself to be subject to death, under the con- 
demnation of the law. After several remarks, opening this 
sentiment more distinctly, the passage goes on, to describe the 
conflict between inordinate desire and the commandment set in 
opposition to it (V. 15 to 23)—“ That which I do, I allow not : 
for what I would, I do not; but what I hate, that Ido. If 
then I do that which I would not, I consent unto the law, that it 
is good. Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwel- 
leth in me. For I know that in me, that is in my flesh, dwel- 
leth no good thing. For to will is present with me; but how 
to perform that which is good, I find not. For the good that I 
would, I do not ; but the evil which I would not, that I do. 
Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that when I would do 
good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of God, 
after the inward man: but I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin, which is in my members.” 

The Apostle had thus discoursed of man, first,in his natural 
state ; and then, asa subject of the Mosaic dispensation. After 
this, he discourses of a conflict, as belonging to both these states, 
but applied especially to the latter, which was more immediately 
connected with his design. Here we perceive two principles ; 
on one hand, a principle allowing, consenting to and delighting 
in what is good ; and on the other, a principle bringing into cap- 
tivity to the evil, although aknown enemy and hated. Now this 
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is no other, than that struggle between virtue and vice, which 
has been observed and lamented in mankind, under all the varie- 
ties of their condition ; and which although more emphatically 
perhaps described by St. Paul than by any other, is in sub- 
stance the same with the old and familiar adage—‘* Vido me- 
liora proboque, deteriora sequor :” that is, “ I see and approve 
of the better, but pursue the worse.” 

What establishes the interpretation here given of the passage, 
as applying to the natural and not to the Christian man; is that 
the Apostle, after having described the conflicting principles in 
the breast of the personated character, makes him exclaim, un- 
der a sense of the misery of his estate (V. 24)—“ O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” then making him answer his own question, under the 
disclosure of gospel grace, supposed just then to open on him 
(V. 25)—“ I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The 
Apostle, returning to his former point, sums up what he had 
said concerning it, thus—*“* so then with the mind, I, this man” 
[avros eyw}] who has been described, “ serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh the law of sin.” ‘To this view of the former sub- 
ject, he still opposes the conclusion of the latter ch. viii. v. 1— 
“ There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 
Are these the same persons, who were represented a few verses 
before, as dragged by fleshly appetite into sin, contrary to better 
conviction and better inclination? It cannot be: especially as the 
Apostle goes on, enlarging on the happy deliverance from the 
captivity, which had been groaned under before. 

The effect which the foregoing passage has on the text, more 
immediately proposed to be commented on, must. be obvioys. 
When it is said—“ the carnal mind” or, according to the most 
strict translation “the mind of the flesh is enmity against God ;” 
the proposition cannot possibly be designed of a settled enmity 
against the Divine Being ; but it relates to the lower principle, 
comprehended under the preceding delineation of human na- 
ture. That principle is, in itself, a necessary part of our present 
being: but when it breaks loose from its proper subjection to 
the law of God ; it is then contemplated, is in hostility to him. 
The person thus under its misrule is then “ carnally minded.” 
And to be thus minded is “ enmity against God:” or as it is said 
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in the next verse—“ they that are in the flesh” —that is, sunk in 
its sensualities, so as to be detached from the pursuit of spiri- 
tual good—* cannot please God.” They are in contrariety to 
his perfections and his laws ; and obnoxious to his judgments. 

The passage then, under this view of it, can have no relation 
to the controversy in question. And in regard to the interpre- 
tation which has been given to the immediately preceding pas- 
sage, beginning in the 7th chapter; if that interpretation should 
be rejected, little will be thereby gained. There will then be given 
a harsh appearance to the description of a conflict between vir- 
tue and vice in the breast of an Apostle ; in which also the lat- 
ter is triumphant and the former borne down under it. But all 
that will follow is, that the conflict must be still more severe, in 
the heart that is a stranger to the ascendency of gospel grace. 
If, in such a heart, there cannot be any good thought or any good 
desire ; it must be proved by some other medium, than that be- 
fore us: and this is all that has been pledged to be proved, con- 
cerning it. 

The interpretation which has been given of the passage 
agrees perfectly with the design of the Apostle ; which was 
to show the insufficiency of the law and the efficacy of grace, 
To the same purpose tends the immediate connection of the 
words which have been made the most prominent in this dis- 
cussion. For St. Paul, speaks of having been “ without the 
law once:” which shows that he personates another ; because 
he had never been without the law himself. And then, on the 
contrary supposition, there is the opposition of the character 
drawn of the regenerate man to many places in scripture ; 
such as—* they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
its affections and lusts ;” with many things to the same effect, 

There is a striking fact of early times, showing how much 
the passage in question has been seen to stand in the way of 
the doctrine now called Calvinistic. Before the time of St. 
Austin, it had been uniformly interpreted—among others by 
Tertullian, Origen and Chrysostom—of man first in his natu- 
ral state, then under the law and lastly under the gospel. Aus- 
tin himself had explained it in the same way. But having af- 
terwards adopted some of the sentiments since called Calvin- 
istic, he revoked the interpretation ; and applied the passage to 
the struggle still subsisting in the regenerate man, between grace 
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and nature. But even under this change, he seems to have 
shrunk back from the full length of the modern Calvinistic in- 
terpretation. For he makes the struggle to consist in a concu- 
piscence, in contrariety to a will drawing another way. Aus- 
tin’s motive in this seems to have been the avoiding of a sanc- 
tion for sin, from his novel interpretation ; which was to his 
purpose in his controversy with the Palegians. But in order 
to bring those things together, he tortured the verb zpaccw [to 
do] into a motion of the mind, which it never signifies ; and 
not only this, but to represent a will and a counter-will as ope- 
rating at the same moment. ‘This appears unreasonable, be- 
cause, without willing, there can be no concupiscence ; while 
yet this is the very thing from which Austin describes the man 
in question, as willing to be delivered. Calvin rid himself of 
all this difficulty; but at the expense of an interpretation, which 
describes the best of men as under the worst sort of captivity— 
that of sin. 

Perhaps the evidence which has been given of the interfer- 
ence of the passage with the Calvinistic scheme may be con- 
sidered as passing it to the credit of the Arminian. There is 
however a circumstance unfavourable to this sentiment. The 
Apostle, where he describes the struggle, makes it between 
nature and a sense of sin under the law ; on which account, it 
may perhaps be said, that the same thing is not to be predi- 
cated of nature simply, on the authority of this passage. For 
this reason, although the author considers it so subversive of 
Calvinism, yet he does not discern in it an explicit support of 
the other system.* 

If there be any other passages, falling under the question, 
they have escaped the recollection of the writer of this: And 
therefore, he goes on to the next department of this work. 


( To be continued.) 


* What is here stated concerning St. Austin’s interpretation of the passage is 
given more at large in Bishop ‘Taylor on Repentance, ch. vill. sect. 3. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
THE WIDOW’S SON RAISED TO LIFE. 


SEE, a long procession moving ! 
Tis a corse the crowd attend ; 

To his narrow house they’re bearing, 
Once their comrade and their friend. 


Silent, slow, the bier attending, 
- Each funereal rite to pay ; 
Tis a sad, a solemn lesson 
To the thoughtless, light, and gay ! 


Silent, slow, the mourners follow! 
Youth, nor love, his life could save ; 
A fond parent’s darling treasure 
Sinks to an untimely grave. 


See, a woe-worn mother follow, 
Death has ta’en her only hope ; 
First he seiz’d her youthful partner, 

Now has torn her only prop. 


Soon as he advanc’d to manhood, 
Love and duty warm’d his heart ; 

Hope still pictur’d pleasing prospects, 
Death, grim tyrant! aim’d his dart! 


Silent, hopeless, broken-hearted, 
See, she follows to the grave ; 

Torn with grief for joys departed ;— 
But a /riend appears to save. 


Now the Lord of Life advances! 
Love and pity mov’d his breast ; 
Now, with looks of tender mercy 


Touch’d the bier—the bearers rest. 

















On Pulpit Eloquence. 


Call’d to life, the soul departed 
Reanimates the lifeless frame ; 

And the now enraptur’d mother 
Receives her much lov’d son again. 


Struck, the crowd admiring view, 
And upon each other gaze ! 

Still they doubt the vision true, 
Lost in wonder and amaze! 


Now our Saviour takes his way, 
Stull on thoughts of love intent, 

Did his miracles display, 
Wheresoe’er his course he bent. 


Pitying Saviour ! every action 
Speaks thy majesty and love ; 
May our grateful hearts adoring, 

Love and duty strive to prove! 


Poughkeepsie. 



















For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


To wake the soul, the languid to inspire, 
With holy rapture, with seraphic fire ; 

To raise to holy love the heart that’s cold, 
Recall the wand’rer to the Christian fold,— 


Are gifts divine! imparted to the few 4 
Who zealously their Saviour’s cause pursue : 

Warm’d by his dove their souls are thence inspir’d, 

Touch’d with a coal from off his altar fir’d. 


Such be our Priests; may a Redeemer’s laws 
Dwell in their hearts, and warm them to his cause ; 
O may they fée/ the doctrine which they teach, 
And with true energy their Master preach. 

VoL. 6. 28 
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O may his love in every bosom glow, 
His will be done in this our world below, 
Till fitted for a better, happier state, 
With faith and hope we shall hts coming wait. 
T. 
Poughkeepsie. 








REVIEW. 





Lor the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Calebs in search of a Wife. Comprehending Observations on 
Domestic Habits and Manners, Religion and Morals. 2 vols. 
12mo. From the second London edition. New-York. T.& F. 
Swords. 1809. 


Rexicious principles and rules of conduct are most suc- 
cessfully illustrated and rendered interesting by the application 
of them to the characters and incidents of common life. The 
author of this work, who is said to be the celebrated Mrs. 
More, has availed herself of this truth. It was her object to 
expose the fashionable vices of the day; to correct many of the 
errors in the present system of female education; and to exhi- 
bit sound principles of religion and morals. To effect these 


important and laudable objects, she introduces a young man, of 


wealth, of amiable manners, and correct piety, and engages 
him in the most interesting of all human pursuits—the pursuit 
of a wife—of 


** Domestic happiness—the only bliss of Paradise 
** That has survived the fall.” 


The wife of whom he is in pursuit, for whom, as may be ex- 
pected, he searches in vain in the circles of fashionable dissi- 
pation, and whom he at last finds in the daughter of the pious 
and valued friend of his deceased father, is described as— 
“from nature ; a woman, gentle, feeling, animated, modest— 
by education ; elegant, informed, enlightened—from religion ; 
pious, humble, candid, charitable.” We are sure that “ Ce- 
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iebs,” the hero of the story, is not the only unmarried man who 
would consider the event as “ blessed,” which should reward 
his pursuit with such a wife ! 

There is scarcely incident enough in the work to entitle it to 
the name of a novel; or indeed to render it very interesting as 
a domestic tale. Ina serious work, it would be improper to 
expect to find those highly wrought scenes by which the writers 
of novels and romance excite the imagination and feelings of 
their readers. But we are of opinion that without transgressing 
the bounds of probability, or violating the decorum of religious 
truth, the performance before us would have been rendered 
more sprightly and interesting, had the story been diversified 
by a greater variety of incidents. Celebs visits London, and 
is made to offer many judicious remarks on the various charac- 
ters which pass before him. He performs the same office dur- 
ing his visit to the family of the friend of his deceased father 
in the country, But with the exception of one or two stories, 
there do not occur any of those interesting incidents which 
often diversify the round of real life. The narration of these 
incidents renders a work frequently more striking and _ interest- 
ing, because more natural than any of the fictitious scenes of no- 
vels and romance, 

But what this performance wants in the variety and interest 
of its occurrences, it makes up in the chasteness, neatness, and 
often flowing tenderness of its style, and in its judicious obser- 
vations on the important topics of religion, morals, and domes- 
tic life. If the report be accurate which ascribes it to the pen of 
Mrs. More, we consider it as affording a more unequivocal proof 
of her attachment to the Church of England, of which she is a 
member, than any of her preceding performances. Excellent 
and valuable as these have been, those of them which discussed 
the topics of religion, have certainly been too exclusively di- 
rected against that dangerous extreme which strips Christianity 
of its peculiar doctrines, and makes it to consist in little more 
than external decency of manners. We have never seen her 
animated pen depicting the dangers of the opposite extreme of 
enthusiasm, and of that excessive zeal for what are called the 
doctrines of grace, which tends to undermine the foundations 
of genuine piety and morals. Not so the work before us. 
Here both these extremes are exposed with exquisite Judgment 
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and with delicate severity. She appears to have been im- 
pressed with the importance of the maxim—ZJn medio tutissi- 
mus ibis, or, of an injunction which on a pious mind would 
weigh with the greatest force—“ Let your moderation be known 
unto all men.” ‘T’he extreme of Caivinism, which discarding 
conditions from the plan of salvation, resolves it entirely into 
the decree of God selecting unconditionally certain individuals 
to everlasting life ; and the extreme of Socinianism, which de- 
nying to the Creator his due agency in the new creation of the 
soul to virtue, resolves the whole process of salvation into 
the agency of the creature, are both very justly exposed and 
reprobated. And while the Formalist may behold the inefficacy 
of a religion-which does not purify and interest the heart, the 
Enthusiast is taught the danger of trusting to mere fervour of 
feeling, to raptures which have no sense, and to a cant which 
has no meaning. E 

The interesting subject of female education occupies many 
of the pages of these volumes; and the errors of the modern 
system which substitutes accomplishments for solid acquisi- 
tions, and the ornaments of the body for the graces of the mind, 
are combated sometimes with the weapons of pleasantry and 
humour, and sometimes with grave argument and satire. The 
advice which Celebs receives from his mother with respect to 
the choice of a wife, exhibits that system of female education 
which it is the object of this work to inculcate. 


“ My mother, when she was in tolerable spirits, was now fre- 
quently describing the kind of woman whom she wished me to 
marry. ‘I am so firmly persuaded, Charles,’ would she kind- 
ly say, ‘ of the justness of your taste, and the rectitude of your 
principles, that [ am not much afraid of your being misled by the 
captivating exterior of any woman who is greatly deficient either 
in sense or conduct ; but remember, my son, that there are 
many women against whose characters there lies nothing very ob- 
jectionable, who are yet little calculated to taste, or to communi- 
cate rational happiness. Do not indulge romantic ideas of super- 
human excellence. Remember that the fairest creature is a fal- 
len creature. Yet let not your standard be low. If it be ab- 
surd to expect perfection, it is not unreasonable to expect conszst- 
ency. Do not suffer yourself to be caught by a shining quality, 
till you know it is not counteracted by he opposite defect. Be 


not taken in by strictness in one point, till you are assured there 
is no laxity in others. In character, as in architecture, propor- 
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/ 
tion is beauty. The education of the present race of females is 
not very favourabie to domestic happiness. For my own part, I 
call education, not that which smothers a woman with accom- 
plishments, but that which tends to consolidate a firm and re- 
gular system of character ; that which tends to form a friend, 
a companion, and a wife. I call education, not that which is 
made up of the shreds and patches of useless arts, but that which 
inculcates principles, polishes taste, regulates temper, cultivates 
reason, subdues the passions, directs the feelings, habituates to 
reflection, trains to self-denial, and, more especially, that which 


refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes, and passions, to the 
love and fear of God.” 


Celebs had received an injunction from a revered father that 
he would not fix on a partner for life, till he had visited and 
consulted a very near friend who resided in Hampshire. Pre- 
viously however to this tour, to Stanley Grove, the seat of Mr. 
Stanley, the friend of his father, he resolves on a journey to 
London. Besides the inducement to visit the metropolis from 
its affording in the highest degree the means of “ intellectual 
improvement and colloquial pleasure,” he connected, with this 
inducement 


“ The hope, that, in a more extended survey, I might be 
more likely to select a deserving companion for life. ‘ In such 
a companion,’ said I, as I drove along in my post chaise, ‘ I do 
not want a Helen, a Saint Cecilia, or a Madame Dacier ; yet 
she must be elegant, or I should not love her ; sensible, or I 
should not respect her ; prudent, or I should not confide in her ; 
well informed, or she could not educate my children ; well-bred, 
or she could not entertain my friends ; consistent, or I should 
offend the shade of my mother ; pious, or I should not be hap- 
py with her, because the prime comfort in a companion for life 
is the delightful hope that she will be a companion for eter- 
nity.” 

London, as may be expected, affords him ample opportunity 
for observation on the varieties of the human character; but, as 
may be expected, he does not find in London a wife. His first 
visit to the family of a good-natured friendly man, whom he 
had occasionally seen in the North, affords the following scene— 


‘** At dinner there appeared two pretty looking young ladies, 
daughters of my friend, who had been some time a widower. 
I placed myself between them, for the purpose of prying a little 
into their minds, while the rest of the company were conversing 
on indifferent subjects. Having formerly heard this gentleman’s 
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deceased wife extolled as the mirror of managers, and the ar- 
rangements of his table highly commended, I was surprised to 
see it so ill appointed, and every thing wearing marks of palpa- 
ble inelegance. Kpomeg. no epicure, i could not forbear observ- 
ing that many of the dishes were out of season, ill chosen, and 
ill dressed. 

* While I was puzzling my head for a solution, I recollected 
that I had lately read in a most respectable periodical work, a 
paper (composed, I believe, however by a raw recruit of that 
well disciplined corps) which insisted that nothing tended to 
make ladies so useless and ineffi¢ient in the menage as the study 
of the dead languages. I jumped to the conclusion, and was in 
an instant persuaded that my young hostesses must not only be 
perfect mistress of Latin, but the tout ensemble was so ‘i ar- 
ranged as to induce me to give them full credit for Greek also. 

“ Finding, therefore, that my appetite was baulked, I took 
comfort in the certainty that my understanding would be well 
regaled ; and after secretly regretting that learning should so ef- 
fectually destroy usefulness, | was resolved to derive intellec- 
tual comfort from this too classical repast. ‘Turning suddenly 
to the eldest lady, I asked her at once if she did not think Vir- 
gil the finest poet in the world. She blushed, and thus confirm- 
ed me in the opinion that her modesty was equal to her erudi- 
tion. I repeated my question with a little cicumlocution. She 
stared and said she had never heard of the person I mentioned, 
but that she had read Tears of Sensibility, and Rosa Matilda, 
and Sympathy of Souls, and Too Civil by Half, and the Sorrows 
of Werter, and the Stranger, and the Orphans of Snowdon.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, joined in the younger sister, who did not rise to 
so high a pitch of literature, ‘ and we have read Perfidy Punish- 
ed, and Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, and the Fortunate Footman, 
and the Illustrious Chambermaid.’ I blushed and stared in my 
turn; and here the conversation, through the difficulty of our 
being intelligible to each other, dropped ; and I am persuaded 
that I sunk much lower in their esteem for not being acquainted 
with their favourite authors, than they did in mine for having 
never heard of Virgil. 

“ I arose from the table with a full conviction that it is very 

ossible for a woman to be totally ignorant of the ordinary but 
indispensable duties of common life without knowing one word 
of Latin; and that her being a bad companion is no infallible 
proof of her being a good economist. 

“ I am afraid the poor father saw something of my disappoint- 
ment in my countenance, for when we were alone in the evening 
he observed, that a heavy addition to his other causes of regret 
for the loss of his wife, was her excellent management of his 
family. 1 found afterwards that, though she had brought him 
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a great fortune, she had had a very low education. Her father, 
a coarse country Squire, to whom the pleasures of the table 
were the only pleasures for which he had any relish, had no 
other ambition for his daughter but thaf—he should be the most 
famous housewife in the country. foried in her culinary 

rfections, which he understood ; of the deficiencies of her 
mind he had not the least perception. Money and good eat- 
ing, he owned, were the only things in life which had a real 
intrinsic value ; the value of all other things, he declared, ex- 
isted in the imagination only. 

“ The poor lady, when she became a mother, and was brought 
out into the world, felt keenly the deficiencies of her own edu- 
cation. The dread of Scylla, as is usual, wrecked her on Cha- 

bdis. Her first resolution, as soon as she had daughters, was 
that they should /earn every thing. All the masters who teach 
things of little intrinsic use were extravagantly paid for super- 
humerary attendance ; and as no one in the family was capable 
of judging of their improvements, their progress was but slow. 
T hough they were taught much, they learnt but little, even of 
these unnecessary things; and of things necessary they learnt 
nothing. Their well-intentioned mother was not aware that her 
daughters’ education was almost as much calculated to gratify 
the senses, though in a different way, and with more apparent 
refinement, as her own had been; and that mznd is left nearly 
as much out of the question in making an ordinary artist as in 
making a good cook.” 





In one of . his visits, Celebs meets with a self-sufficient, and 
censorious, but well-meaning religious zealot. We wish that 
Celebs were the only person who had ever witnessed a piety 
“ debased by coarseness, disfigured by asperity,” and relying 
principally on “ internal feelings,” to the neglect of “the govern- 
ment of the tongue, and the command of the passions.” 


“ T went almost immediately after, at the mvitation of Mr. 
Ranby, to pass a few days at his villa at Hampstead. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ranby were esteemed pious persons, but having risen to 
great affluence by a sudden turn of fortune in a commercial en- 


‘gagement, they had a little self-sufficiency, and not a little dis- 


position to ascribe an undue importance to wealth. This I 
should have thought more pardonable under their circumstan- 
ces, had I not expected that religion would in this respect have 
more than supplied the deficiencies of education. Their reli- 
gion, however, consisted almost exclusively in a dispropor- 
tionate zeal for a very few doctrines. And though they were 
far from being immoral in their own practice, yet, in their dis- 
course, they affected to undervalue morality. 
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“* This was, indeed, more particularly the case with the lady, 
whose chief object of discourse seemed to be, to convince me 
of her great superiority to her husband in polemical skill. Her 
chaste conversation inly was not coupled with fear. In 
one respect she was ery reverse of * oe “harisees who 
were scrupulously exact about their petty observances. Mrs. 
Ranby was, on the contrary, anxious about a very few import- 
ant particulars, and exonerated herself from the necessity of 
all inferior attentions. She was strongly attached to one or 
two preachers, and discovered little candour for all others, or 
for those who attendec them. - Nay, she somewhat doubted of 
the soundness of the faith of her friends and acquaintance who 
would not incur great inconvenience to attend one or other of 
her favourites. , 

“« Mrs.~Ranby’s table was ‘ more than hospitably good.’ 
There was not the least suspicion of Latin here. The eulogist 
of female ignorance might have dined in comfortable security 
against the itrusion and vanity of erudition. She had three 
daughters, not unpleasing young worhen. But I was much 
concerned to observe, that they were not only dressed to the 
very extremity of the fashion, but their drapery was as trans- 
parent, as short, and as scanty; there was as sedulous a disclo- 
sure of their persons, and as great a redundancy of ornaments, 
as I had seen in the gayest.circles. 

* Expect not perfection,’ said my good mother, ‘ but look for 
consistency.’ ‘This principle my parents had not only taught 
me in thé closet, but had illustrated by their deportment in the 
family and in the world. They observed a uniform correctness 
in their general demeanor. They were not over anxious about 
character for its own sake, but they were tenderly vigilant not 
to bring any reproach on the Christian name by imprudence, 
negligence, or inconsistency, even in small things. ‘ Custom,’ 
said my mother, ‘ can never alter the immutable nature of 
right; fashion can never justify any practice which is improper 
in itself ; and to dress indecently is as great an offence against 
purity and modesty, when it is the fashion, as when it is obso- 
lete. There should be a line of demarcation somewhere. In 
the article of dress and appearance Christian mothers should 
make a stand. They should not be so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect that a young girl will of herself have courage to oppose 
the united temptations of fashion without, and the secret pre- 
valence of corruption within: and authority should be called in 
where admonition fails.’ 

“ The conversation after dinner took a religious turn. Mrs. 
Ranby was not unacquainted with the subject, and expressed 
herself with energy on many serious points. I could have 
been glad, however, to have seen her views a little more prac- 
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tical, and her spirit a little less censorious. I saw she took 
the lead in debate, and that Mr. Ranby submitted to act as 
gubaltern ; but whether his meekness was the effect of piety or 
fear I could not at that time determine. She protested vehe- 
mently against all dissipation, in which I cordially joined her, 
catinh I hope with something less intemperance of manner, 
and less acrimony against those who pursued it. I began, how- 
ever, to lose sight of the errors of the daughters’ dress in the 
capes I felt at conversing with so pious a mother of a family. 

or pious she really was, though her piety was a little debased 
by coarseness, and not a little disfigured by asperity. 

‘“‘ T was sorry to observe that the young ladies not only took 
no part in the conversation, but that they did not even seem to 
know what was going on; and, I must confess, the manner in 
which it was conducted was not calculated to make the subject 
interesting. ‘The girls sat Jogging and whispering each other, 
and got away as fast as they could. 

“* As soon as they were withdrawn—‘ There, Sir,’ said the 
mother, ‘ are three girls who will make excellent wives. They 
never were at a ball or a play in their lives; and yet, though I 
say it, who should not say it, they are as highly acconfplished 
as any ladies at St. James’s.’ I\cordially approved the former 
part of her assertion, and bowed in silence to the latter. 

“ T took this opportunity of inquiring what had been her mode 
of religious instruction for her a ni ; but though I put the 
question with much caution and deference, she looked displeas- 
éd, and said she did not think it necessary to do a great deal in 
that way; all these things must come from above; it was not 
human endeavours, but divine grace which made Christians. I 
observed that the truth appeared to be, that divine grace dles-. 
sing human endeavours seemed most likely to accomplish that 
great end. She replied, that experience was not on my side, 
for that the children of religious parents were not always religi- 
ous. I allowed that it was too true. I knew she dr w her 
instances from two or three of her own friends, who, while 
they discovered much earnestness about their own spiritual in- 
terests, had almost totally neglected the religious cultivation of 
their children ; the daughters in particular had been suffered to 
follow their own devices, and to waste their days in company of 
their own choosing, and in the most frivolous manner. ‘ What 
do ye more than others ?” is an interrogation which this negli- 
gence has frequently suggested. Nay, professing serious piety, 
if ye do not more than shite who profess it not, ye do less. 

** T took the liberty to remark, that though there was no such 
ws as hereditary holiness, no entail of goodness ; yet the Al- 
mighty had promised in the scriptures many blessings to the 
offspring of the righteous. He never meant, however, that re- 
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ligion was to be transferred arbitrarily like an heir-loom ; but 
the promise was accompanied with conditions and injunctions. 
The directions were express and frequent, to inculcate early and 
late the great truths of religion ; nay, it was enforced with all 
the minuteness of detail, ‘ precept upon precept, line upon line, 
here a little and there a little’—at all times and seasons, ‘ walk- 
ing by the way, and sitting in the house.’ I hazarded the asser- 
tion, that it would generally be found that where the children of 
pious parents turned out ill, there had been some mistake, some 
neglect, or some fault on the part of the parents ; that they had 
not used the right methods. I observed, that I thought it did 
not at all derogate from the sovereignty of the Almighty that he 
appointed certain means to accomplish certain ends ; and that 

e adopting these, in conformity to his appointment, and de- 
pendence on his blessing, seemed to be one of the cases in which 
we should prove our faith by our obedience. 

“‘ I found I had gone too far—she said, with some warmth, 
that she was not wanting in any duty to her daughters ; she set 
‘them a good example, and she prayed daily for their conversion. 
I highly commended her for both, but risked the observation, 
* that praying without instilling principles might be as ineffica- 
cious as instruction without prayer. That it was like a hus- 
bandman who should expect that praying for sunshine should 
produce a crop of corn in a field where not one grain had been 
sown. God, indeed, could effect this, but he does not do it; 
and the means being of his own appointment, his om::‘potence 
is not less exerted, by his directing certain effects to follow cer- 
tain causes, than it would be by any arbitrary act.’ As it was 
evident that she did not choose to quarrel with me, she con- 
tented herself with saying coldly, that she perceived I was a 
legalist, and had but a low view of divine things. 

** At tea I found the young ladies took no more interest in the 
conversation than they had done at dinner, but sat whispering 
and laughing, and netting white silk gloves till they were sum- 
moned to the harpsichord. Despairing of getting on with them 

-In company, I proposed a walk in the garden. I now found 
them as willing to talk, as destitute of any thing to say. Their 
conversation was vapid and frivolous. They laid great stress 
on small things. ‘They seemed to have no shades in their un- 
derstanding, but used the strongest terms for the commonest 
occasions, and admiration was excited by a hardly worthy 
to command attention. They were extremely glad, and ex- 
fremely sorry, on subjects not calculated to excite affections of 
any kind. They were animated about trifles, and indifferent 
on things of importance. They were, I must confess, frank 
and good natured; but it was evident that as they were too 
open to have any thing to conceal, so they were too uninformed 
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to have any thing to produce ; and I was resolved not to risk 
my happiness with a woman who could not contribute her full 
share towards spending a wet winter cheerfully in the country. 

“ The next day all the hours from breakfast to dinner were 
devoted to the harp. I had the vanity to think that this sacri- 
fice of time was made in compliment to me, as I had professed 
to like music; till I found that all their mornings were spent in 
the same manner, and the only fruit of their education, which 
seemed to be used to any purpose, was, that after their family 
devotions in the evening, they sung and played a hymn. This 
was almost the only sign they gave of intellectual or spiritual 
life. They attended morning prayers if they were dressed be- 
fore the bell rang. One morning when they did not appear till 
late, they were reproved by their father; Mrs. Ranby said, 
‘she should be more angry with them for their irregularity, 
were it not that Mr. Ranby obstinately persisted in reading a 
printed form, which she was persuaded could not do any bod 
much good.’ The poor man, who was really well deposed 
very properly defended himself by saying, that he hoped his 
own heart went along with every word he read ; and as to his 
family, he thought it much more beneficial for them to join in 
an excellent composition of a judicious divine, than to attend 
to any such crude rhapsody as he should be able to produce, 
whose education had not qualified him to lead the devotions of 
others.* I had never heard him yenture to make use of his 
understanding before ; and I continued to find it much better 
than I had at first given him credit for. The lady observed, 
with some asperity, that where there were g?/ts and graces, it 
superseded the necessity of learning. 

*¢ In vindication of my own good breeding, I should observe 
that, in my little debates with Mrs. Ranby, to which I was al- 
ways challenged by her, I never lost sight of that becoming 
example of the son of Cato, who, when about to deliver senti- 
ments which might be thought too assuming in so young a man, 
introduced his admonitions with this modest preface, 


Remember what our father oft has taught us. 


“T, without quoting the son of the sage of Utica, constantly 
adduced the paternal authority for opinions, which might sa- 
vour too much of arrogance without such a sanction. 

“« T observed in the course of my visit that self-denial made 
no part of Mrs. Ranby’s religious plan. She fancied, I believe, 
that it savoured of works, and of works she was evidently 
afraid. She talked as if activity were useless, and exertion 
unnecessary, and as if, like inanimate matter, we had nothing 
to do but to sit still and be shone upon. 


* Jet the advocates of extempore prayer attend to this. Rev. 
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“T assured her that though I depended on the mercy of God, 
through the merits of his Son, for salvation, as entirely as she 
could do, yet I thought that Almighty grace, so far from setting 
aside diligent exertion, was the principle which promoted it. 
That salvation is in no part of scripture represented as attain- 
able by the indolent Christian, if r might couple such contra- 
dictory terms. That I had been often awfully struck with the 

lain declarations, ‘ that the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 

nce’—‘ strive to enter in at the strait gate’-—‘ whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might give dili- 
gence to make your calling sure’—* work out your own salva- 
tion.’ To this labour, this watchfulness, this sedulity of en- 
deavour, the crown of life is expressly promised, and salvation 
is not less the free gift of God, because he has annexed certain 
conditions to our obtaining it.* 

“‘ The more I argued, the more I found my reputation de- 
cline; yet to argue she compelled me. I really believe she was 
sincere, but she was ill informed, governed by feelings and im- 

, rather than by the plain express rule of scripture. It 
was not that she did not read scripture, but she interpreted it 
her own way; built opinions on insulated texts ; did not com- 
om scripture with scripture,except as it concurred to strengthen 

er bias. She considered with a disproportionate fondness 
those passages which supported her preconceived opinions, in- 
stead of being uniformly governed by the general tenor and 
spirit of the sacred page. She had far less reverence for the pre- 
ceptive, than for the doctrinal parts, because she did not sufhi- 
ciently consider faith as an operative influential principle ; nor 
did she conceive that the sublimest doctrines involve deep prac- 
tical consequences. She did not consider the government of 
the tongue, nor the command of her passions, as forming any 
material part of the Christian character. Her zeal was fiery, 
because her temper was so; and her charity was cold, because 
it was an expensive propensity tokeep warm. Among the per- 
fections of the Redeemer’s character, she did not consider his 
being ‘ meek and lowly’ as an example, the influence of which 
was to extend to her. She considered it indeed as admirable, 
but not as mmitable ; a distinction she was very apt to make in 
all her practical dissertations, and in her interpretation of scrip- 
ture. 

“* In the evening Mrs. Ranby was lamenting in general and 
vather customary terms, her own exceeding Siaficinees. Mr. 
Ranby said, ‘ You accuse yourself rather too heavily, my dear, 
you have sins to be sure.’ * And pray what sins have I, Mr. 


* We are glad to see this from one of the school of Wilberforee. Conditions 
are disearded from the Calvinistic system, to which it has been supposed the ex- 
cellent Wilberforce and his followers are somewhat inclined. ev. 
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Ranby?’ said she, turning upon him with so much ——- 
that the poor man started. ‘ Nay,” said he meekly, ‘ I did not 
mean to offend you ; so far from it, that hearing you condemn 
yourself so grievously, I intended to comfort you, and to say 
that, except a few faults,’ ‘ And pray what faults?’ inter- 
rupted she, continuing to speak however, lest he should catch 
an interval to tell them. ‘ I defy you, Mr. Ranby, to produce 
one.’ ‘* My dear,’ replied he, ‘ as you charged yourself with 
all, I thought it would be letting you off Jun y by namin 
only two or three, such as .” Here fearing matters would 
too far, I interposed, and softening things as much as I could 
or the lady, said, * I conceived that Mr. Ranby meant, that 
though she partook of the general corruption—’ Here Ranby, 
interrupting me with more spirit than I thought he possessed, 
said ‘ General corruption, Sir, must be the source of particular 
corruption. I did not mean that my wife was worse than other 
women.’—‘* Worse, Mr. Ranby, worse?’ cried she. Ranby, 
for the first time in his life, not minding her, went on,—‘t As she 
is always insisting that the whole species is corrupt, she cannot 
help allowing that she herself has not quite escaped the infec- 
tion. Now, to bea sinner in the gross, and a saint in the detail; 
that is, to have all sins, and no faults, is a thing I do not quite 
comprehend.’ 

“ After he had left the room, which he did as the shortest 
way of allaying the storm, she apologized for him, said, ‘ he 
was a well-meaning man, and acted up to the little light he had;’ 
but added, ‘ that he was unacquainted with religious feelings, 
and knew little of the nature of conversion.’ 

“ Mrs. Ranby, I found, seems to consider Christianity as a 
kind of free-masonry, and therefore thinks it superfluous to 
speak on serious subjects to any but the initiated. If they do 
not return the sign, she gives them up as blind and dead. She 
thinks she can only make herself intelligible to those to whom 
certain peculiar phrases are familiar ; and though her friends 
may be correct, devout, and both doctrinally and practically 
pious ; yet if they cannot catch a certain mystic meaning, if 
there is not a sympathy of intelligence between her and them, 
if they do not fully conceive of impressions, and cannot res- 
pond to mysterious communications, she holds them unworthy 
of intercourse with her. She does not so much insist on high 
moral excellence as the criterion of their worth, as on their 
own account of their internal feelings. 

“¢ She holds very cheap that ps, growth in piety which 
is, in reality, no less the effect of divine grace, than those in- 
stantaneous conversions which she believes to be so common. 
She cannot be persuaded that, of every advance in piety, of 
every improvement in virtue, of every illumination of the un- 
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derstanding, of every amendment in the heart, of every recti- 
fication of the will, the spirit of God is no less the author, be- 
cause it is progressive, than if it were sudden. It is true, Om- 
nipotence can, when he pleases, still produce these instantane- 
ous effects, as he has sometimes done; but as it is not his esta- 
blished or common mode of operation, it seems vain and rash 

resumptuously to wait for these miraculous interferences. An 
implicit dependence, however, on such interferences, is cer- 
tainly more gratifying to the genius of enthusiasm, than the 
anxious vigilance, the fervent prayer, the daily struggle, the 
sometimes scarcely perceptible though constant progress of the 
sober-minded Christian. Such a Christian is fully aware that 
his heart requires as much watching in the more advanced as 
in the earliest stages of his religious course. He is cheerful in 
a well-grounded hope, and looks not for ecstacies till that hope 
be swallowed up in fruition. Thankful if he feel in his heart a 
growing love to God, and an oe submission to his will, 
though he is unconscious of visions, and unacquainted with any 
revelation but that which God has made in his word. He re- 
members, and he derives consolation from the remembrance, 
that his Saviour, in his most gracious and soothing invitation 
to the ‘ heavy laden,’ has mercifully promised ‘ rest,’ but he 
has no where promised rapture.” 


The sentiments in the last paragraph of the foregoing extract 
are highly judicious, and are expressed in that neat and tender 
style which gratifies the taste and interests the heart. 

We present our readers with characters of an opposite stamp 
from the one which they have been contemplating. 


“ On a further acquaintance, I found Sir John and Lady 
Belfield to be persons of much worth, They were candid, 
generous, and sincere. They saw the errors of the world in 
which they lived, but had not resolution to emancipate them- 
selves from its shackles. ‘They partook, indeed, very sparingly 
of its diversions, not so much because they suspected their evil 
tendency, as because they were weary of them, and because 
they had better resources in themselves. | 

“ Indeed, it is wonderful that more people from mere good 
sense and just taste, without the operation of any religious con- 
sideration, do not, when the first ardour is cooled, perceive 
the futility of what is called pleasure, and decline it as the man 
declines the amusements of the child. But fashionable societ 
produces few persons who, like the ex-courtier of King David, 
assign their fourscore years as a reason for no longer ‘ delight- 
ing in the voice of singing men and singing women.’ 


“Sir John and Lady Belfield, however, kept up a large 
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#eneral acquaintance ; and it is not easy to continue to associate 
with the world, without retaining. something of its spirit. Their 
standard of morals was high, compared with that of those with 
whom they lived; but when the standard of the Gospel was 


suggested, they drew in a little, and thought things might be car- . 


ried too far. ‘There was nothing in their practice which made 
it their interest to hope that Christianity might not be true. 
They both assented to its doctrines, and lived in a kind of 
general hope of its final promises. But their views were nei- 
ther correct, nor elevated. They were contented to generalize 
the doctrines of scripture, and though they venerated its awful 
truths in the aggregate, they rather took them upon trust than 
laboured to understand them, or to imbue their minds with the 
spirit of them. Many a high professor, however, might have 
blushed-to see how carefully they exercised not a few Christian 
dispositions ; how kind and patient they were ! how favourable 
in their construction of the actions of others! how charitable to 
the necessitous ! how exact in veracity! and how tender of the 
reputation of their neighbour! 

** Sir John had been early hurt by living so much with men 
of the world, with wits, politicians, and philosophers. ‘This, 
though he had escaped the contagion of false principles, had 


kept back the growth of such as were true. Men versed in » 


the world, and abstracted from all religious society, begin, in 
time, a little to suspect whether their own religious opinions 
may not possibly be wrong, or at least rigid, when they see 
them so opposite to those of persons to whose judgment they 
are accustomed to look up in other points. He found too, that 
in the society in which he lived, the reputation of religion de- 
tracted much from that of talents; and a man does not care to 
have his understanding questioned by those in whose opinion 
he wishes to stand well. ‘This apprehension did not, indeed, 
drive him to renounce his principles, but it led him to conceal 
them; and that piety which is forcibly kept out of sight, which 
has nothing to fortify, and every thing to repel it, is too apt to 
decline. 

“ His marriage with an amiable woman, whose virtues and 
graces attached him to his own home, drew him off from the 
most dangerous of his prior connections. This union had at 
once improved his character and augmented his happiness. If 
Lady Belfield erred, it was through excess of kindness and can- 
dour. Her kindness led to the too great indulgence of her 
children, and her candour to the too favourable construction of 
the errors of her acquaintance. She was the very reverse of 
my Hampstead friend. Whereas Mrs. Ranby thought hardly 
any body would be saved, Lady Belfield comforted herself that 
hardly any body was in danger. This opinion was not taken 
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up as a palliative to quiet her conscience on account of the sins 
of her own conduct, for her conduct was remarkably correct, 
but it sprung from a natural sweetness of temper, joined to a 
mind not sufficiently informed and guided by scriptural truth. 
She was candid and teachable; but as she could not help seeing 
that she had more religion than most of her acquaintance, she 
felt a secret complacency i: observing how far her principles 
rose above theirs, instead of «1 humbling conviction of how far 
her own fell below the requisitions of the gospel. 

“ The fundamental error was, that she had no distinct view 
of the corruption of human nature. She often lamented 
the weaknesses and vices of individuals, but thought all vice 
an incidental not a radical mischief, the effect of thoughtlessness 
and casual temptation. She talked with discrimination of the 
faults of some of her children ; but while she rejoiced in the 
happier dispositions of the others, she never suspected that they 
had all brought into the world with them any natural tendency 
to evil; and thought it cruel to suppose that such innocent little 
things had any such wrong propensities as education would not 
effectually cure. In every thing the complete contrast of Mrs. 
Ranby—as the latter thought education could do nothing, Lady 
Belfield thought it would do every thing; that there was no 
good tendency which it would not bring to perfection, and no 
corruption which it could not completely eradicate. On the 
operation of a higher influence she placed too little dependence, 
while Mrs. Ranby rested in an unreasonable trust on an inter- 
ference not warranted by scripture. 

“* In regard to her children, Lady Belfield was led by the 
strength of her affection to extreme indulgence. She encou- 
raged no vice in them, but she did not suficiently check those 
indications which are the seeds of vice. She reproved the ac- 
tual fault, but never thought of implanting a principle which 
might extirpate the evil from whence the fault sprung; so that 
the individual error and the individual correction were continu- 
ally recurring. 

* As Mrs. Ranby, I had observed, seldom quoted any sacred 
writer but St. Paul, I remarked that Lady Belfield admired 
almost exclusively Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and the historical 
books of the Bible. Of the Epistles, that of St. James was her 
favourite; the others she thought chiefly, if not entirely, appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the Jews and Pagans, to the con- 
verts from among whom they were addressed. If she enter- 
tained rather an awful reverence for the doctrinal parts, than an 
earnest wish to study them, it arose from the common mistake 
of believing that they were purely speculative, without being 
aware of their deep practical importance. But if these two 
ladies were diametrically opposite to each other in certain 
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ints, both were frequently right in what they assumed, and 

th wrong only in what they rejected. Each contended for 
one half of that which will not save when disjoined from the 
other, but which, when united to it, makes up the complete 
Christian character. 

“ Lady Belfield, who was, if I may so speak, constitutionally 
charitable, almost thought that h’.ven might be purchased by 
charity. She vatoores the valuable superstructure of 
works, and laid them as her foundation ; and while Mrs. Ranby 
would not perhaps, much have blamed Moses for breaking the 
tables of the law, had he only demolished the second, Lady 
Belfield would have saved the second, as the more important 
of the two. 

** Lady Belfield has less vanity than any woman I ever knew 
who was not governed by a very strict religious principle. Her 
modesty never courted the admiration of the world, but her 
timidity too much dreaded its censure. She would not do a 
wrong thing to obtain any applause, but she omitted some right 
ones tow the dread of blame.” 


( To be continued.) 








ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 
Newark, New-Fersey. 
NEW EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


"Tue corner-stone of this edifice, now erecting in this town, 
was laid on Saturday the 22d May. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in the following manner:—The Rector and Corporation, 
with the lay-members generally of the congregation, assembled 
at four o’clock in the afternoon at Wilt’s hotel, and formed a 
procession, in reversed order, the Corporation in the rear: they 
proceeded to the ground where the building is to be erected. 
When the procession arrived, it halted and opened to the right 
and left: as the Corporation walked through, the Rev. Mr. 
Willard, Rector of the Church, pronounced some select and 
appropriate passages of Scripture—an Anthem, composed for 
the occasion, was then sung—after which solemn prayers were 
offered up by the Rev. Rector—the corner-stone was then 
Vo1. 6. 30 
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up as a palliative to quiet her conscience on account of the sins 
of her own conduct, for her conduct was remarkably correct, 
but it sprung from a natural sweetness of temper, joined to a 
mind not sufficiently informed and guided by scriptural truth. 
She was candid and teachable; but as she-could not help seeing 
that she had more religion than most of her acquaintance, she 
felt a secret complacency i: observing how far her principles 
rose above theirs, instecd of « 1 humbling conviction of how far 
her own fell below the requisitions of the gospel. 

“ The fundamental error was, that she had no distinct view 
of the corruption of human nature. She often lamented 
the weaknesses and vices of individuals, but thought all vice 
an incidental not a radical mischief, the effect of thoughtlessness 
and casual temptation. She talked with discrimination of the 
faults of some of her children ;, but while she rejoiced in the 
happier dispositions of the others, she never suspected that they 
had all brought into the world with them any natural tendency 
to evil; and thought it cruel to suppose that such innocent little 
things had any such wrong propensities as education would not 
effectually cure. In every thing the complete contrast of Mrs. 
Ranby—as the latter thought education could do nothing, Lady 
Belfield thought it would do every thing; that there was no 
good tendency which it would not bring to perfection, and no 
corruption which it could not completely eradicate. On the 
operation of a higher influence she placed too little dependence, 
while Mrs. Ranby rested in an unreasonable trust on an inter- 
ference not warranted by scripture. 

“ In regard to her children, Lady Belfield was led by the 
strength of her affection to extreme indulgence. She encou- 
raged no vice in them, but she did not valiccoute check those 
indications which are the seeds of vice. She reproved the ac- 
tual fault, but never thought of implanting a principle which 
might extirpate the evil from whence the fault sprung; so that 
the individual error and the individual correction were continu- 
ally recurring. 

* As Mrs. Ranby, I had observed, seldom quoted any sacred 
writer but St. Paul, I remarked that Lady Belfield admired 
almost exclusively Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and the historical 
books of the Bible. Of the Epistles, that of St. James was her 
favourite; the others she thought chiefly, if not entirely, appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the Jews and Pagans, to the con- 
verts from among whom they were addressed. If she enter- 
tained rather an awful reverence for the doctrinal parts, than an 
earnest wish to study them, it arose from the common mistake 
of believing that they were purely speculative, without being 
aware of their deep nig importance. But if these two 
ladies were diametrically opposite to each other in certain 
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ints, both were frequently right in what they assumed, and 

th wrong only in what they rejected. Each contended for 
one half of that which will not save when disjoined from the 
other, but which, when united to it, makes up the complete 
Christian character. 

* Lady Belfield, who was, if I may so speak, constitutionally 
charitable, almost thought that h~:ven might be purchased by 
charity. She inveteed the valuable superstructure of 
works, and laid them as her foundation ; and while Mrs. Ranby 
would not perhaps, much have blamed Moses for breaking the 
tables of A law, had he only demolished the second, ae 
Belfield would have saved the second, as the more important 
of the two. 

‘* Lady Belfield has less vanity than any woman I ever knew 
who was not governed by a very strict religious principle. Her 
modesty never courted the admiration of the world, but her 
timidity too much dreaded its censure. She would not do a 
wrong thing to obtain any applause, but she omitted some right 
ones from the dread of blame.” 


( To be continued.) 
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Tue corner-stone of this edifice, now erecting in this town, 
was laid on Saturday the 22d May. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in the following manner:—The Rector and Corporation, 
with the lay-members generally of the congregation, assembled 
at four o’clock in the afternoon at Wilt’s hotel, and formed a 
procession, in reversed order, the Corporation in the rear: they 
proceeded to the ground where the building is to be erected. 
When the procession arrived, it halted and opened to the right 
and left: as the Corporation walked through, the Rev. Mr. 
Willard, Rector of the Church, pronounced some select and 
appropriate passages of Scripture—an Anthem, composed for 
the occasion, was then sung—after which solemn prayers were 
offered up by the Rev. Rector—the corner-stone was then 
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laid by Col. Samuel Ogden, assisted by the Corporation—a 
Hymn, also composed for the occasion, was now sung—and 
the business concluded by an elegant and well adapted address, 
accompanied with a benediction, from the Rev. Mr. Willard, 
standing on the corner-stone. The ceremony throughout was 
solemn and impressive, and the most perfect good order pre- 
vailed: a large concourse of people attended. The Corpora- 
tion and laymen retired to the parsonage-house, where they 
partook of refreshments. 

This new building is to be erected on the scite of the former 
Church, which has been pulled down: it is to be considerably 
larger than the old Church, will be constructed of stone, and 
finished in a handsome style.—The promptness which the de- 
sign to rebuild this Church has met, in every stage of its pro- 
gress, is honourable to the public spirit and liberality of the 
congregation. 
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DEATH. 

Died at Preston, in Connecticut, on Thursday the 6th of 
April last, after about a fortnight’s illness, of the epidemic ty- 
phus fever, Mr. Epenezer Punperson, J/erchant, in the 74th 
year of his age. He was the eldest son of the Rev. EBrnezer 
Punperson, deceased, who was formally a missionary from 
the venerable society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts, first placed at Groton, in Connecticut, afterwards at 
New-Haven, and finally at Rye. 

Mr. Punderson was firmly established in the doctrines of 
Christianity, and strongly attached to the principles of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church.—He was always ready to aflord aid 
to the Church of God, in full proportion to his ability, and 

| ever contributed liberally, of his own accord, to the support of 
ray the ministers of Christ. He was fully convinced that it is our 
Ne Ta indispensable duty to comply with all the ordinances of Chris- 
ij tianity, in order to gain the approbation of him, who came ito 
the world to save sinners. Accordingly, having been a com- 
municant from his youth, he brought his children forward to 
all the ordinances of Christianity ; and living where Christian 
ordinances were but little attended to, he used his utmost in- 
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fluence to bring forward all the well disposed of his acquaint- 
ance to baptism and the Lord’s supper, as a matter of serious 
importance. 

In the confusion attending the early part of the American 
Revolution, he judged it expedient to leave his country, and 
he tarried in England and New-York till the end of the war ; 
when he returned to his family, and was cordially received by 
his acquaintance very universally, as an honest and well-mean- 
ing man. . 

Nearly the whole of the time of his last sickness, his disor- 
der deprived him of his reason. The funeral was attended on 
the Saturday following; and a sermon suited to the occasion, 
delivered by the Rev. John Tyler, Rector of Christ Church, 
Norwich, to a large concourse of people, who, by the respect 
thev paid to the remains of the deceased, manifested the high 
esteem which they entertained for him. 

In the death of Mr. Punderson, the neighbouring Episcopal 
parish at Norwich, has met with a heavy loss—his family and 
surviving relatives are bereaved of an affectionate and constant 
friend—and the vicinity have lost an upright and valuable mem- 
her of society. 
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[We have not numbered the following pages as part of the Maga- 
zine; in order that those of our patrons who may think the 
Magazine worth binding may have it in their power, should 
they deem it proper to discard from the volume this notice of 
the Christian’s Magazine, from a collision with which, we 
are persuaded, many of them think neither honour nor advant- 

age can possibly result. We cannot avoid one digression. 

The original prospectus of the Christian’s Magazine appeared 

more than a year before the first number gratified the eager 

expectation of its subscribers. Successive numbers, large type, 
and not overstocked with original matter, “ dragged their slow 
length along,” months after the stipulated time of their ap- 
pearance : and now its Editor clings for support to a colleague; 
and thus supported, the next number is not to appear till Fanu- 
ary next; so that there isa chasm of a year inthe publication. 

— All this doubtless pate irrefragable evidence of the sin- 

gular genius, unrivaled erudition, and unparalleled talents, 

which at one blow w silence and lay prostrate the daring 
young men that ventured to open their mouths in support of the 

Saith and ministry of the primitive ages.| 
Misrepresentation of the Christian’s Magazine exposed. 


In the first number of the first volume of the Christian’s Ma- 
gazine there appeared the following, p. 92. 


* Some of them, too, may consider Mr. H.’s books as the continuance of a sys- 
tem of attack which commenced several years ago, when a certain preacher de- 
elared to the faces of some of the most venerable ministers in this city, that all 
clergymen not Episeopally ordained, are impostors; their commissions forgeries ; 
and their sacraments blasphemy.” 

And in a note the following was added. 

* A cireumstance which rendered the attack an outrage, was the eare of the 
Episeopal Clergy to cireulate notice of the ordination, and their solicitude for the 
attendance of their non-Episeopal brethren.” 


On the above statement the “ Apology for Apostolic Order,” 


addressed to Dr. Mason, contained the following remarks. 

** Before you hazarded this most serious charge against the Episcopal clergy— 
a charge which, fixing on them an ‘ outrage,’ would prove that they possessed 
neither the mild forbearance of Christians, the dignity of clergymen, nor the 
manners of gentlemen, should you not have paused, and ascertained, beyond the 
possibility of mistake, several important particulars? Are you satisfied on good 
authority that ‘ the Episcopal clergy expressed a solicitude for the attendance 
of their non-Episcopal brethren?’ T have ascertained from the officiating Bishop 
and the only two Episcopal clergy now resident in this city who attended the or- 
dination, that they knew nothing of any invitation having been given to the von- 
Episcopal clergy, or of any solicitude having been expressed for their attenaance. 
But admit the fact: are you able to prove, have you any satisfactory reason to be- 
lieve, that the Episcopal clergy were previously acquainted with the nature of 
Mr. Wright's sermon, or with the obnoxious passages to which you refer? You 
ean neither prove, nor have you any satisfactory reason to believe this cireum- 
stanee—and the truth of this only ean authorize you in the serious charge you 
have brought against the Episcopal clergy, and reseue it from the imputation of 
being more unjust and indecorous than the conduct whieh you aseribe to them. I 
am authorized to assert, that the Episcopal clergy were wholly ignorant what 
would be the contents of Mr. Wright’s sermon, and the style in which he would 
deem it proper to convey his observations.—* Alas—alas’—‘ Pidet—pudet”* 
——Were I disposed to retort, might I not lament, that persons who make such 


° * Your favourite expressions, 
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pretensions to extraordinary piety, who claim to themselves the exclusive title of 
* evangelical,’ should forget the first dictate of a truly evangelical spirit, and in- 
considerately render themselves liable to the charge of committing an outrage 
againat the very individuals on whom they attempt to fix this crime? No, Sir ; 
no—I make no such retort. I cast no imputation of wilful misrepresentation or 
perversion. ‘There has been some misapprehension—some want of recollection— 
oe aere inconsiderate zeal in this business—Let it be covered with the mantle 
of charity.* 


_ After the expiration of two years, the Editor of the Chris- 
tian’s Magazine condescended to defend his statement; with 
what success our readers shall now have an opportunity to deter- 
mine. A certificate is introduced from the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, 
who states, “ I was myself personally invited by one of the 
Episcopal clergy, I think by Dr - Beach.” Now, in our opinion, 
this hesitating thinking is balanced by Dr. Beach’s thinking, 
who still “ thinks” that he did not invite Dr. Rodgers. Is the 
veracity of either of these venerable clergymen impeached ? 
Far from it. The circumstance happened “ several years ago,” 
and distant events are not easily recollected. But observe, 
reader! Dr. M. had asserted, not merely that one non-Epis- 
copal brother, but “ the non-Episcopal brethren” were invited 
—not merely casually invited, but that the Episcopal clergy 
were “ careful” to circulate notice of the ordination, and dis- 
covered solicitude “ for the attendance of their non-Episcopal 
brethren.” And the proof of this invitation of “ the non-Epis- 
copal brethren,” and of this “ care” and “ solicitude” is con- 
tained in the certificate of one non-Episcopal brother, who 
‘¢ thinks” he was invited by Dr. Beach!! 

But let us hear Dr. M. again— 


“ By saying that the cireumstance of inviting the non-Episeopal clergy ren- 
dered the attack an ‘ outrage,’ we neither said nor meant to say, that the other 
Episcopal clergy had united with the preacher in a plan of insult to their non- 
E,piscopal brethren: but that this circumstance rendered the attack by Mr. Wright 
an outrage on his part.” 


The sentence containing the charge of an “ outrage” we have 
already quoted at the commencement of these remarks. Let 
the reader turn to it, and then determine whether Dr. M. has 
not involved himself in the dilemma of confessing that he 
writes obscurely, or that his charge of an “ outrage” has no 
foundation. But let'us admit his explanation—that “ the attack 
by Mr. Wright was an outrage on his part.” Now, unless 
Mr. W. knew that the non-Episcopal clergy were invited, his 
remarks were neither an attack nor an outrage on them. What 
proof does Dr. M. who is so well acquainted with the force of 
evidence, allege on this point? “ It is presumeable that he 

Mr. Wright) knew of invitations which were no secret.” Is 
then presumption a sufficient ground on which to charge an in- 
dividual with an attack and an outrage!! We dismiss this 
matter, with our former language— 


“ There has been some misapprenension—some want of recolleetion—and more 
inconsiderate zeal is: this business—Let it be covered with the mantle of charity.” 


* Apology for Apostolic Order, p. 47. 
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( 3 ) 
A late number of the Christian’s Magazine contained a state- 
ment of the conversation between the Rev. Mr. Beasley of 


Albany, and a young man who had left his communion. To 
this statement Mr. . thus replied :— 

** It is not true, however, that [ ‘broke out into an invective against the youth,’ 
that I told him ‘ he deserved to be excommunieated—that he was leaving the way 
of salvation—that Jesus Christ would reject him on the great day—and that [, 
the clergyman, would be a witness against him.’ All these things, as asserted in 
the Christian’s Magazine, are absolutely fulse.* 

The certificate of Mr. Christopher Beekman, jun. in the last 
number of the Christian’s Magazine, only proves what we 
never doubted or denied that he had asserted, that Mr. Beasley 
used this language. But most certainly we are not prepared 
to yield the veracity of the Rev. Mr. Beasley to that of Mr. 
Christopher Beekman, jun. On the conduct of the Rev. Mr. 
Romeyn in this business, we shall only observe, that before he 
gave full credit to the statement of this young man, and es- 
peceey before he communicated this statement to the Rev. Dr. 

Tason, and authorized its publication, prudence, candour, and 
common civility required that he should have given Mr. Beas- 
ley, with whom he was in habits of social intercourse, an oppor- 
tunity of defending himself; that he should have had some 
communication with him on the: subject. And if he found 
that Mr. B,’s statement differed from that of the young man, 
Christian charity, without impeaching the veracity of the parties, 
would have concluded that in one or both of them there was some 
misapprehension, or want of recollection. But to use again our 
own language, which we have the vanity to think is strictly ap- 

ropriate—-* there was no inuiry, no examination, no hearing. 

he story just suited the purpose. [It is placed in the Chris- 
tian’s Magazine, retouched, indeed, by the soft and delicate 
pencil of the Editor.”* 

The Rey. Mr. Romeyn concludes his certificate in the fol- 


lowing words : 

* One or two expressions in my letter may possibly be censured, as similar 
ones in the Christian’s Magazine had been so treated, viz. where it said the 
young man’s ‘ faith was erroneous, and his hope unfounded.’ These expressions 
Presbyterian ministers are in the habit of using concerning their own people whe 
rest in fortas, in the externals of religion, without a radieal change of heart, as 
this young man did before his conversion. They dare not, as the false prophets 
whom Ezekiel characterizes, ‘ daub with untempered mortar: or like the wo- 
men of whom he speaks, ‘ sew pillows to all armholes,’ but by manifestation of 
the truth as the Apostles did, they commend themselves to each man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” 

Let it be recollected that Mr. Romeyn had described 

. - - } A ~~ 
this young man as “ devoted” in his “ attachment to the Epis- 
copal Church ; and that upon his conversion” he became ‘“ dis- 
satisfied with Episcopal ceremonies and Arminian preaching.” 
Now, can there be any doubt, that the Episcopal clergy and Ar- 


minian preachers are those whom Mr. R. states “daub with 
untempered mortar,” and “ sew pillows to als armholes ;” or 
* Churchman’s Magazine, vol. v. p, 475. + Ibid. vol, v. p. 478. 
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that Mr. R. and his Presbyterian brethren, are those who “ by 
manifestation of the truth, as the Apostles did, commend them- 
selves to each man’s conscience in the sight of God!” We know 
not which most to admire in this passage, its modesty or its cha- 
rity. We wish not to impute to Mr. R the want of either, and 
still less to doubt his piety and amiable disposition. To what 
then shall we attribute, what we so often perceive in Calvinistic 
preachers, the arrogant assumption of exclusive evangelical zeal 
and fidelity, and censorious judgment of others? We refer it to 
the gloomy, austere, and arrogating spirit of the religious sys- 
tem which they embrace—and which, when not counteracted by 
other religious principles, or by strong constitutional humility 
and mildness, never fails to produce self-sufficiency, censorious- 
ness, and spiritual pride. 

On the conduct of the Editor of the Christian’s Magazine we 
shall speak as we have always done, and as we shall most cer- 
tainly continue to do on all fit occasions, with a freedom which 
can smile at his wrath equally as at his pleasantry.and which cares 
for the one as little as for the other. Events which happened at a 
pens so distant that it is difficult to ascertain the true state of 

acts, are exhibited in the Christian’s Magazine in such a dress 
as to expose the Episcopal clergy concerned in them to disgrace 
and odium. When these statements, founded originally on ex 
parte declarations, are denied, the Editor has recourse to the 
solitary and indistinct recollection of a non-Episcopal ciergy- 
man, whose memory the weight of venerable years has certainly 
not sharpened, and to the assertions of a young man who disco- 
vers in his writing so much weakness and want of judgment, that 
the cause must be desperate which can confidently rely on his 
apprehension of the meaning of terms, or on his account of a 
long conversation. The recollection of one clergyman is thus 
arrayed against another ; the statement of a young man against 
the solemn asseverations of a respectable minister who was once 
his pastor. And yet the Editor has “ never allowed personali- 
ties to mingle with his strictures !”—All this is done with the 
most perfect good humour, with the innocent intention of enli- 
vening dull religious discussion with a litle harmless pleasant- 
ry ! The spirit that dictated all this, is “ utterly unconscious of 
an emotion which would lead to the hurt of a human being! !” 
“‘ Trascible” must be the mind that can see in this any ground 
of crimination! The heart that prompted, and the head .that 
planned this series of personal altercation and attack, meant no 
** hurt”—only indulged an harmless flight “ on the wing of ima- 
gination,” and kindly “ dressed an excoriated spot with a prepa- 
ration of attic salt ;” emulous of the fame of Lucian and Swift! 
We know not what spirit swayed, or what mantle clothed this 
prophet ; but we are certain it was not the mantle of a prophet 
of Israel, nor the spzrzt of Israel’s meek and lowly King. 
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